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Peonies in a herbaceous border, Elizabeth Park. Hartford, Conn. 


Next Spring’s Garden from Fall Planting 


T this time of the year, when the 
growing season begins to draw to 
a close, the thoughts of the real 
gardener are always on what and 
where to plant to make the garden lovelier 
than ever next year. The true gardener 
spends waking hours dreaming of, and 
perfecting, many beautiful pictures seen 
in the mind’s eye. To be able to work 
out these pictures is a sort of magie given 
us as we develop and live with our ideals 
in the hope of a truly beautiful garden. 
This garden need not be large or grand 
in its proportions; the smaller and more 
intimate it is, the greater care and thought 
the owner can give it and the more ex 
quisite it becomes. 

No garden ever seems more complete in 
the joy it brings than the early-spring- 
garden—and Autumn is the season in 
which to plant and make ready for it. 
To suggest some examples and the proper 
time to plant is the purpose of this article. 

Let us walk along the shrubbery border, 
which may need changing or sprucing up 
a bit later in the Fall, for shrubs do far 
better planted in November after they 
are dormant. Make note of changes 
necessary to be made and, if you need a 
new plant here or there, let me beg of you 
to plant a shrub of true merit, though 
perhaps not commonly l'sted. It is worth 
the effort it may cost vou to find it. It is 
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Fall Planting has become a standardized 
practice and with the increasing information 
available greater success has been possible 
of attainment. This issue contains some very 
valuable and complete information on the 
subject, but we have two or three additional 
articles touching on this subject which will 
appear in October. Many items may be 
planted until very late in the season, and 
next month Rex. Pearce has promised to 
tell us about the Fall Planting of seeds 
which require low temperatures for suc- 
cessful germination; and Fred Rockwell will 
tell about the use of Peatmoss in 
tion with Fall Planting.— (Editor) 


connec- 





the Japanese Flowering Hazel (Corylop- 
sis pauciflora) and is of medium height 
and nicely shaped for the front of the 
border. Its pale-yellow, fragrant flowers 
hang on its arching branches like elon- 
gated bells, which are much like Forsythia 
spectabilis in their profusion of bloom, 
except that they are far more delicate in 
color and bloom two weeks earlier—with 
the Crocus. So, plant with it, or near by 
in the grass, such varieties of Crocus as 
Amethyst, Dream, Enchantress and Im- 
perati, which can be had from any good 
bulb dealer. This will give you a beau- 
tiful and lasting effect. 


| cannot think of shrubs which may be 
planted for specimens, or in the border, 
to bloom early in the Spring, without 
seeing Starry Magnolia (Magnolia stel- 
lata). Its profusion of beautiful, white 
blossoms makes me feel that fairies must 
dwell there and, to look at it in the moon- 
light, makes me quite certain that they do. 


EFORE we leave the shrubbery, if you 

are contemplating a sereen planting of 
moderate height, let me suggest that this 
Fall you put in a combination of material, 
which is quite rugged and will bring you 
unusual effect with changing interest 
throughout the year. If it is better at 
one time than at another, it is in the early 
Spring. Red Cedar (Juniperus virgin- 
iana) for accent; Cornelian Cherry (Corn- 
us mas), which blooms in April and in 
the Autumn is a mass of scarlet fruit 
which the birds love; Red Osier Dogwood 
(Cornus stolinifera) with its dark-red 
bark and white berries, and the Golden 
Twig Dogwood, (Cornus lutea) which has 
a distinetly yellow bark. The effect in 
Winter is cheering, but in the early 
Spring, as the sap rises, it is so vivid in 
coloring as to be really quite startling, if 
you happen to come upon it suddenly. If 
vou would add even greater interest to 
this planting, vou might put in, at the 
front of the border, the red and white 
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Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana) gives accent and unusual effect 


Christmas Rose (Hellebore) often called 
Lenten Roses, which bloom when the 
weather is mild, anytime from Christmas 
to the lenten season. And under the 
shrubbery, where they are always especial- 
ly happy and beautiful, I would add 
Snowdrops (Galanthus). They require 
so little attention and ean go years with- 
out being moved. 

These three suggested plantings are the 
most interesting in the very-early Spring 
when the sun has gotten far enough 
South to be quite warm and when there 
s no chill wind blowing. Then the 
eardener longs to walk out-of-doors or to 
sit in some protected nook, if only to gaze 
at the ehange of color in the twigs. 
Nothing gives greater pleasure on such a 
day than the realization that Spring is 
about to burst and the thought of the 
wondrous miracles nature is working with- 
out any seeming effort. 

In another few days the flowers of 
April begin to appear, each day bringing 
us nearer to the Nareissi (Daffodils), 
which have been so beautifully spoken of 
as “The poetic messenger of the Spring.” 
These bulbs should be planted by Septem- 
ber 15th, the earlier, the greater profusion 
of bloom you will have, for all of this 
family do better if the roots are well- 
formed and healthy before the ground 
freezes. They can be planted throughout 
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October but you must not expect the 
results you would have from earlier 
planting. You can, by planting several 


varieties of Nareissi, have a season of 
bloom lasting six weeks. Blooming at 
the same time in the Spring are a number 
of bulbs and corms, which should be 
planted at the same time as the Narcissi. 
They are Crocus, Hyaeinths, Seillas in 
varieties, Grape Hyacinths (Museari), 
Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa) and the 
not-often-enough-used Fritillarias in stan- 
dard and rare varieties. Then there are 
such rooted plants as  Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis), Bluebells (Mertensia virgin- 
iea) and the Primroses (Primula _hy- 
brida), all of which combine beautifully 
with many of the bulbs. They can be 
naturalized under trees or in meadows or 
planted in drifts in the border;—the 
effect is equally beautiful and lasting. 
For example, Bluebells with pink Tulips 
(Rosabella) in the border, Primroses and 
Seilla sibirica, and Primroses with Grape 
Hyacinths. Yellow Primroses with Seilla 
bifolia are excellent for the edging of an 
early-spring border or path. 


ALL Planting for the May and June 
garden brings us so many things to be 
done that there is seareely place in this 
article to enumerate them all. Among 
the most important to be done, if possible, 





before September is gone, are the division 
and planting of Paeonies, Oriental Pop- 
pies, Bleeding Heart, Anchusa, Phlox, 
Columbine, Pyrethrum, and many others. 

I have for a number of years planted 
Paeonies with Daffodils (King Alfred or 
Sir Watson) and Tiger Lilies (Lilium 
tigrinum). They are very companionable 
and thrive well, aside from conserving 
space and concentrating three season’s 
bloom in one hole. 

I dig a hole about 20 inches in diameter 
and a foot deep, making sure that I have 
loosened the soil at the bottom of the 
hole; then I put down three lily bulbs at 
the three points of an equilateral triangle 
in the hole. (Lily bulbs of all varieties 
I always tilt on a cushion of sand and 
cover with sand to assure good drainage. ) 
I then eover them with light loam, to 
which I have added bone meal of the 
coarseness of meal, until the hole is 8 
inches deep. Then I put in three daffodil 
bulbs in the same way between the lily 
bulbs. 


After I have covered them all, I plant 
a Paeony in the center, so that the top 
of its eye is not covered more than two 
inches. This method of planting Paeonies 
assures free blooming. This done, | 
know that in April my Daffodils will 
bloom as the Paeony is coming up, the 
paeony bloom depending upon the variety 
planted. Its foliage does double service 
in covering the dying foliage of the Daf- 
fodils, and keeps the Lilies cool and gives 
them just the protection tley like, perfect 
ing their summer bloom. 

Late September and early October finds 
much to be done, in the transplanting 
of seedling perennials and biennials into 
their permanent loeations. Tulip bulbs 
should not be planted before October. At 
the same time I plant hardy Lilies, for the 
reason that many of them do not eome 
into the market until late. I am, however, 
strongly of the opinion that they would 
be much finer, if they could be planted 
earlier, so that they would have well- 
established roots before the ground 


freezes. 





The Christmas Rose 
will go well at the 


(Helleborus niger) 
front of a border 
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Convolvulus mauritanicus on a Rock Wall. 
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(Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Kraus, Seattle) 


Summer Color in the Rock Garden 


OCK garden enthusiasm took us by 
storm—but with varying after ef- 
feets! It is horribly true that dried- 

out clumps of soil and bare brown sticks 
in a pile of rocks can realistically resemble 
the wake of a mild cyclone; but the other 
side of the picture—glistening sparkle, 
fragrant freshness, sheets of soft color 
harmony, with here and there a rugged 
rock of quiet tone and stable lines to act 
both as foil and protection. Unfortunately 
most of us being mortal put the wear and 
tear on our garden gloves by fits and 
starts, and that largely early in the 
season, 

Forethought is the best tool for those 
of us who garden so. We'll take it for 
vranted our rocks have been chosen for 
their quiet tones, laid with as much repose 
as possible, mostly on their largest bases, 
that they tilt inward to carry moisture 
uway from the crowns and down to the 
roots, and that we’ve managed a fair 
garden loam, if possible, on the sandy 
side. If we’ve added leaf-mold, peat 
moss, and bonemeal, with a surfacing of 
stone chips, we are going to find more 
and better flowers, and also less summer 
watering. 

When a pool is present, we can utilize 
the moist edges. Some few who are enter- 
prising enough to shrug (or plan!) away 
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routine cares may even lay a finely- 
perforated pipe several inches below the 
surface, with a control tap that can turn 
the water on or off for the season, or as 
needed; thus making it possible to replace 
the rampant spreaders used for massed 
color effects with more particular plants. 
In any case these should be chosen from 
those of long-flowering season. A few 
with shorter bloom, but gracious foliage 
effects, may be classed with’ these. 


SUNROSES AND CONVOLVULUS 

There are a few families that are noted- 
ly drought-resistant; happy in light sandy 
soils and full sun; while certain species 
of others have tastes in this direction. The 
Sunroses (Helianthemum) answer all of 
these requirements, with the exception of 
thorough winter hardihood in the bitterest 
sections of our country. They are shrubby 
and evergreen, with autumn-foliage tints, 
and vary from trailing to nearly a foot in 
height. Some varieties have _ shorter 
seasons, but the type blooms pretty well 
from May to October, with the greatest 
wealth through midsummer’s heat. There 
are single and double forms, with all the 
variants of red, yellow, orange, pink, and 
white represented. They loathe manure 
and transplanting, relish a meager 
gravelly soil, and thrive only in the sun. 


They may be easily raised from seed, 
started from August cuttipgs, or pur- 
chased in small pots. 

A beautiful violet-blue to supply this 
lacking color among the Sunroses is the 
Moroeceo Convolvulus (C. mauritanieus), 
perhaps a trifle hungrier plant, but other. 
wise much resembling the Sunroses in 
propagation, blooming season, and genera) 
tastes. Flowers sometimes continue even 
into November, though the plant itself 
also lacks the thorough winter hardihood 
of the Sunrose, and is herbaceous instead 
of shrubby. Fortunately it accepts trans- 
planting more patiently than the Sunrose. 


STONE CRESSES AND SATURELAS 

The Stone Cresses (Aethionema), while 
holding shorter bloom, bear such attractive 
blue-gray leaves and prolific clear-pink 
flowers, they almost compel a place among 
the standbys of the garden. The Persian 
Stone Cress (Ae. grandiflorum) makes a 
loose little bush of about twelve inches, 
sometimes erect and sometimes flopping. 
This is easily raised from seed, and 
bloomed a little the first year for me. 
Warley’s Hybrid is a fine little shrub that 
starts readily from euttings. A _ light 
sandy soil in the sun seems their only 
necessity. 

Satureia pygmaea is a shrubby little 
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savory of the thyme family, that is clothed 
in lavender all through the hottest part 
of the Summer, and a bit more showy 
than the fragrant thyme. Though this has 
the appearance of a miniature shrub, it 
dies to the ground in Winter, coming 
through again early in the Spring. 
THE DIANTHUS FAMILY 

Not quite so heat-loving, but still one of 
the best all-around standbys the summer 
rock garden has, are many of the dianthus 
family if given an occasional drink. 
Dianthus plumarius (Grass Pink, Scotch 
Pink, Garden Pink) in its many forms 
and named varieties gives a larger plant 
with bloom all Summer and into the Fall 
for larger gardens. The fragrant white 
Sand Pink (D. arenarius) of half the 
height has the same long season. Roysi’s 
Pink (D. roysi) is an extremely long- 
blooming, mat-forming hybrid with all 
the good qualities of both its parents (D. 
neglectus x D. alpinus). It comes true 
from seed, and blooms the first year from 
spring sowing. This is true of many 
other Pinks. Germination is rapid, and 
it is a good family for wide color masses. 
Many, such as Roysi have almost silvery 
foliage. For real silver in a foliage, both 
Achillea argentea and A. aurea are good 
alpine members of the yarrow family, the 
former with white, and the latter with 
yellow blooms. 


HOT-WEATHER PLANTS 


Succulents seem especially designed for 
hot places. Houseleeks have interesting 
rosettes at all times. Sempervivum com- 
olli and the spiderweb Houseleek are two 
of the most desirable. Many of the Stone- 
erops revel here, and are often as attrac- 
tive out of bloom as in; some more so. 
A liberal use of the Sueeulents as _ hot- 
weather plants is advisable; and the Sem- 
pervivums or Hen and Chickens are most 
dependable. 

PLANTS FOR COOLER AND SHADIER GARDENS 

Though I lay such stress upon summer 
heat and dryness, there are many rock 
gardens with more or less shade, or at 
least cooler exposures, and a hose that is 
used with fair regularity. The eampanula 
family keeps the Summer colorful in 
these less-burning gardens—Harebells in 





Campanula,—Miranc 1 
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Sunroses (Helianthemum) 


the rock garden, little brothers of the 
border Bellflowers. The Carpathian Hare- 
bell from June to October, and the Top 
Bellflower (C. turbinata) ceasing a month 
earlier, are among the longest-blooming 
types; the former clear blue, the latter 
bluish-purple. You may prefer the white 
forms. The lower-growing Dalmatian 
sellflower (C. portenschlagiana. C. mur- 
alis) and the starry-flowered C. garganica 
are fine in a rock wall, or cascading over 
a rock face in early Summer; while the 
dainty little bells of C. pusilla will glad- 
den all the midsummer garden. Miranda 
is a fine form of this last, and the white 
is very attractive also. There are numer- 
ous named forms of all these types. 
Violas, if sheared back once or twice 
through the season when they grow leggy, 
will bloom on and off from May to late 
Fall. The Jerseys are well beloved—pure 
violet Jersey Gem, its white variety, and 
the yvellow-eyed-mauve Jersey Belle for 
the sunnier situations; with the rich 
purple Jersey Jewel in the shaded corner. 
Does it seem strange to suggest Gen- 
tians for big midsummer color display? 
England has given us a hybrid in G. has- 
combensis that is one of the most colorful 
things we could put in the summer rock 





Stonecress 





garden ;—great masses of large upturned 
trumpets that completely hide the foliage. 
Except for the lifted trumpets, this is a 
prostrate species; and better still, it com- 
pletely lacks the uncertainty of our diffi- 
cult spring Gentians. In spite of its 
hybrid origin, it comes readily and true 
from seed. Dig a little peat or leaf-mold 
into the soil for this. Treat it to bone- 
meal and keep it reasonably moist; or if 
you have a place where Violas are doing 
well, you will find this equally happy 
there. 
PRIMROSES 

The primrose family is the outstanding 
cool moisture flower of the rock garden. 
While the English Primrose and many of 
those best known in gardens are flowers 
of the earliest Spring, a number of the 
Asiatic types give long summer bloom, 
notedly the various forms and shades of 


the red Japanese Primrose, blooming 
from May through September. The 
bright-orange P. bulleyana is nearly as 
long in flower, carrying well through 
August. These are woodsy moisture 


lovers doing well along the poolside, or 
with the special water pipe, in good gar- 
den loam rich with leaf-mold or peat. 
The spire-like P. littoniana combines vio- 
let flowers with showy red bracts in a 
striking manner. For a large plant, P. 
florindae in a really moist place is the 
showiest Primrose I know, with great 
umbels of fragrant soft yellow bells 
through most of the Summer. With ample 
moisture, this grows four feet high, though 
I have seen it as low as eight inches in a 
dry place. About half sun is best in most 
gardens. 

Primroses as a family like richer fare 
than most rock plants, so give any of 
these mentioned a little of your regular 
garden fertilizer, but do not lime them. 
In getting moisture to them, you’ll need 
to watch the drainage, for stagnant water 
will kill any good garden plant. Some- 
times it is wise to mix a little gravel or 
stone chips in with the soil in very wet 
places, besides the several inches of 
gravel, broken bricks, or other rubble 
that is placed well below the roots. These 
precautions are not necessary if the 
natural drainage is good. Drought is a 
greater problem to most American 
gardens than is drainage. 








(Aethionema) 
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Individuality in Winter Bouquets 


By GLADYS J. BRANDENBURG, (Mass.) 





HEN the nipping 
fingers of Jack 
Frost have robbed 
your garden of its 


bloom and your flower 
vases indoors are empty, 
look to berried branches, 
pods, and_ ever-lastings. 


They will replace the dec- 
orative companionship of 
the frost-claimed flowers 
and provide a variety of 





indoor eolor and beauty 
during the long winter 
months. 


UTUMN Berries come 
first in fall decorative 
material lending their color 
and distinctive outline to 
many beautiful arrangements. A _ tew 
sprays of high-bush Cranberry and 
Snowberry arranged in a cream-color pot- 
tery jar will make a picture of color and 
beauty for any room. Bittersweet, Pas- 
ture Barberry, Firethorn, Winterberry, 
Coralberry, California Pepperberry, and 
Black Privet are all very ornamental and 
eolorful for indoor arrangements. 
Bittersweet is my favorite of all these 
berried branches. When gathering it 
from the vine | always leave a few leaves 
on the branches to wither and give an 
added decorative touch of pale green. 














of Bittersweet 
One 


A stately arrangement 
enhanced by the silvery Bayberry. 
of the simple, old-fashioned flower com- 


binations that will please everyone 
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Field Grasses and Milkweed, Fern, Meadowsweet, and Evening Primrose 
Pods in silver and gold, with a few sprays of rose-colored California 


Pepperberry in pewter bowl 


When Bittersweet has been indoors 
some time and become quite dry, its 
freshness is quickly restored by soaking 
the sprays for a few hours’in a tub of 
water. 

Red Sumac, 
Cat-tails, and 
be gathered 


Rose Hips, Bayberries, 

Ornamental Grasses, may 
from the woodlands and 
arranged in many lovely ways. Red 
Sumac with its velvety-ecrimson heads 
combines most effectively with a few 
sprays of Swamp Cedar. Cat-tails make 
good companions for ornamental grasses, 
and are exceedingly attractive even when 
arranged alone in tall brown pottery 
jars. 

Meadow Sweet, Wild Carrot, Evening 
Primrose, Jimson Weed, Wild Iris, Dock, 
and the seed-pods of Fern, the dried tops 
of which are gathered from bog and 
field, are transformed into new objects 
of beauty under a coat of silver or gold 
paint. In their natural state they com 
bine effectively with many other kinds 
of material. 

Chinese Lantern Plant, with a few 
sprays of the Japanese Balloonvine, 
makes one of the prettiest arrangements 
for a copper or pewter container. Hon- 
esty is extremely artistic when placed in 
a blue jar against a dark background. 

Statice, Helichrysum, Rhodanthe, Xer- 
anthemum, and Acrolinium are everlast- 
ings that provide dainty colorful bou- 
quets used in combination with delicate 
cultivated grasses. 

Dried Sea Holly, Globe Thistle, Gypso- 
phila, Catanche, Blue Salvia, and Arte- 
mesia Silver King, from the perennial 
border, will provide additional variety 
and interest to winter bouquets. 

Evergreens must not be overlooked, for 
they offer many refreshing effects and 
have the advantage of keeping green 
for weeks if water is placed in their 


container. Nearly every- 
one has a few evergreens 
on the home-grounds, from 
which branches may be cut 
occasionally and brought 
indoors to combine with 
Rose Hips, Sumae, or bar- 
berry sprays. 

Eucalyptus buds, dyed 
teasel heads, lotus pods 
and ornamental grasses, in 
sprays that may be pro- 
cured from many of the 
florists’s shops, will make 
distinetive  decora- 
tions, used alone or with 
other dried plant material. 





All winter bouquet ma- 
terial looks best arranged 
in copper, pewter, or pottery containers. 
If they are partly filled with moist sand, 
it will be easier to place the sprays in 
a desired position. For berried branches 
the spiked type of flower holder will be 
more satisfactory. Winter bouquets more 
than most any other flower arrangement, 
depend on the container in which they 
are displayed. Necessarily they remain 
in place for some weeks or even months, 
and the tones must be such as not to be 
tiresome to the eve. Study your contain- 
ers carefully for Winter bouquets. 














A strongly-accented grouping of Cat-tails, 
Teasel, Rat-tail, Sinuata and Caspia 
Statice, Grasses, Lotus, Eucalpytus, Milk- 


weed, and Fern Pods. The turquoise- 


color vase is a pleasing foil 
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There are Many 


Advantages in Fall Planting 


By S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 


‘! IS just possible that when the nur- 
seryman urges the public to do plant- 
ing in the Fall, deaf ears are turned to 

the plea; it may seem like business propa- 
vanda. Under suitable conditions, Fall 
Planting is much preferable. It is a wise 
vardener that carefully plans to do as 
much of it as he can, reserving for 
Spring those things that experience has 
shown to winter poorly. 

A fall-set plant becomes well 
tled into position before the coming of 
the growing season; roots are in pertect 
contact with soil before new demands are 
made on them; the soil is well supplied 
with moisture over Winter, keeping the 
roots plump and fresh for spring prog- 
ress; top growth is unlikely to advance 
in the warm spring sunshine ahead of 
root growth. Not the least important is 
the avoidance of spring rush, when gar- 
dening demands of all kinds erowd 
everyone. 

It has been suggested that Fall is bet- 
ter than Spring because then one gets 
freshly-dug stock, whereas plants in 
Spring frequently come from storage cel- 
lars, having been dug in the Fall and 
housed in a dormant state. There is an ele- 
ment of wisdom in this thought, though it 
must not be taken so seriously as to con- 
demn stored stock. If the storage be done 
by capable and careful nurserymen, there 
is no reason why plants should seriously 
deteriorate. Indeed, some plants are bet- 
ter for the protection which storage gives 
from destructive elements out-of-doors. 
But there are faults in storage sometimes, 
and at the best the plants are in a dif- 
ferent state than if in the ground. Such 
plants should not be set out late in 
Spring, when heat comes on quickly. 
They are far from ready to make top 
vrowth whieh the heat demands. They 
must not be set too dry; actual soaking 
in a pail or tub or a ereek is good pro- 
cedure. Pruning of the top is frequently 
an essential, to reduce the tax on the unes- 
tablished roots. 

Without condemning stored — stock, 
which is now and always will be used, 
largely, we ean yet say plant preferably 
in Fall,—or in Spring take proper pre- 
cautions in planting. 


set- 


"THERE are certain essentials in Fall 

Planting. The summer’s growth must 
be well matured or ripened. If a plant 
continues into the Fall in a soft, sappy, 
growing condition, it cannot stand the 
Winter properly. (1 write of course for 
those climates that have freezing Win- 
ters.) So if a plant is dug and trans- 
planted before well matured—too early— 
Fall Planting is not so good. Peach, soft 
maple, willow, Oriental plane,—these 
searcely seem to stop growing till the 
last minute. Consequently they winter- 
kill easily if transplanted in Fall. On 
the other hand, lilaes finish growing in 
almost a few weeks; there is nothing do- 
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- plant 


ing all Summer, except for some lusty 
suckers. The lilae is one of the best fall- 
planting subjects. 

Good drainage is important for some 
plants under Fall Planting. They have 
fleshy or sappy roots which rot easily in 
heavy, wet soil. California privet win- 
ter-kills more readily in such soil. On 
the other hand, evergreens and other 
plants that may easily be subject to 
drying winter winds must not be allowed 
to go through the Winter excessively 
dry. Good drainage with « moisture-eon- 
serving mulch is the answer. 

Wrapping the trunks of transplanted 
trees in Fall is sometimes a wise preeau- 
tion. It keeps the wind and sun from 
drawing moisture from the trunk. The 
mounding up around stems and_ trunk 
with soil, peat, or any stable muleh, is 
also preservative. Tender plants are 
often thus protected. 

Some say plant early in Fall, as the 
will immediately resume making 
roots, (as many really do), and this is 
beneficial toward spring progress; while 
others will say late Fall in order to get 
mature wood. The right course is to use 
discrimination. Plant early those that 
have matured; or, those that are not ma- 
tured, move with ball of earth. The lat- 
ter, of course, is a possibility for moving 
at almost any month of the year. 

Fall Planting must be governed by 
position. A cold, bleak, wind-swept posi- 
tion is sure to be hard for almost any 
plant unless well mulched or sheltered. 
But let us not forget, that the identical 
position would seem also to be rather 
hard for spring planting, as it may mean 
exposure to heat and drought the first 
Summer. 

If necessary to say in a few words 
what kind of plants do best planted in 
Fall, we might say; (a) those with well- 
ripened wood, (b)  spring-flowering 
plants, (c) the smaller trees and plants, 
especially perennials. 

The best plants for spring planting; 
(a) those with soft wood, as soft ma- 
ple, tulip, poplar, willows, bireh, mag- 
nolias, deodar cedar, ete., (b) summer- 
and fall-flowering plants, (ec) certain 
things well-known to be somewhat ten- 
der, as ilex crenata, evergreen privet, 
sweet gum, crepe myrtle, butterfly bush, 
ete. 

Finally, one should be an _ observer 
of the weather leading up to the plant- 
ing period, and the manner of growth of 
plants under that weather. A hard Sum- 
mer weakens some plants, and they. will 
not move and stand the Winter so well 
if planted in Fall. On the other hand, 
if what seems like a hard Summer to 
humans has simply served to nicely ma- 
ture plants, it should prove an excep- 
tionally good time to plant in Fall. As 
we cannot foresee the kind of Winter 
or Summer to come, we can at least profit 


by a knowledge of what the preceding 
season has done for the plants, and how 


well prepared they are to meet the 


unexpected. 


Fall Planting of Herbaceous 
Perennials 


ALL PLANTING of most herbaceous 

perennials is like so many human ail- 
ments, in that if it is taken in hand in 
time, the outeome is pretty sure to be a 
success; while delays till the last moment 
are equally sure to spell death. This is 
especially true in sections where alternate 
freezings and thawings are the rule, and 
is the direet result of planting so late in 
the Fall that insufficient time remains for 
the plants to anchor thémselves _ per- 
manently in their new homes. Early [all 
Planting of perennials has, however, 
everything to recommend it; and even 
late planting, when properly taken care 
of, is better in many eases (plants which 
commence an active growth in early 
Spring) than spring planting. 

Mulching is a most important phase 
of work done at this time of year, its 


correct application often meaning the 
difference between failure and_ suceess. 


Contrary to the opinion shared by many 
vardeners, the primary purpose of a 
muleh is to keep frost in the ground,—not 
to keep it out. A little thought will show 
that it would be practically impossible 
to apply sufficient mulching material to 
keep frost away from plants in a coun- 
try where the thermometer falls to thirty 
degrees below zero. Remembering, how- 
ever, that the mulch is meant to prevent 
alternate freezing and thawing, with its 
consequent heaving of plants, we apply it 
after the soil is thoroughly frozen in 
‘arly Winter, and do not remove it until 
plant growth makes it necessary in 
Spring. There is more to the art of 
mulching, too, than the mere throwing 
on of straw, leaves, or other material. 
Plants with succulent evergreen leaves 
will be lost to the gardener who piles a 
heavy mulch over their crowns. In sueh 
cases it is always best to apply the muleh 
between the rows or plants, working it 
carefully around the plant underneath 
the rosette of leaves. Plants which die 
down completely at the approach of Win- 
fer may, of course, be completely covered. 

The aetual work of Fall Planting is 
essentially the same as when the work 
is done at the usual time in Spring, ex- 
cept that the use of quickly-available ni- 
trogen fertilizers is a waste of time and 


money on plants which do not make 
active fall growth 3arnyard manure 


may be used with every good reason in 
preparing tbe soil for Fall Planting; 
but, generally speaking, it is best to wait 
until Spring to apply the commercial 
mixtures. 

To reeapitulate briefly; piant herba- 
ceous perennials early and mulch them 
adequately after the ground is frozen, 
moving no plants of questionable hardi- 
ness at this time of year, and the Fall 
Planting of perennials will be satisfac- 
tory. The saving of precious time in 
busy Spring will more than pay for the 
little extra work it may take to do the 
work in Fall. 

C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 
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Rose,—Signora 


September Rose Observations 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


OT MANY readers of these words 

are without knowledge that pub- 

lishing exigencies require the prep- 
aration of the various articles several 
months in advance of the date of pub- 
lication. These September words are, 
consequently, written in early July. 
Most readers are quite familiar with the 
necessary anticipatory statements, al- 
though sometimes we slip. 

In these July days I am full of mem- 
ories of recent rose visits which to me 
had peculiar significance. In the last 
days of June the American Rose Society 
had its first:mid-western meeting, in Des 


Moines, Iowa, where there gathered a 
group of interested rose folk from all 


over the country, including West as well 
as East. Now Iowa is one of the states, 
and Des Moines one of the cities, in 
which one is glibly advised that Roses 
eannot be grown; and that statement 
always sets me in opposition, because 
I don’t believe it. My settled thought 
is that the Creator intended Roses to 
bless every home in every land when, 
as, and if the specialized requirements 
for that particular home are met. 

With the sour statement before me 
about Iowa, I was naturally pleased to 
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find some lovely gardens. A one-woman 
garden in Boone, of that state, was a 
model of successful endeavor. It was a 
good garden independent of Roses, but 
the Roses, lovingly grown in considera- 
tion of the value of shade where Sun- 
mers are hot, (and they surely are hot 
in Iowa!), were thoroughly pleasing. 

Then another one-woman garden, on 
the banks of the Des Moines River, with 
almost every unfavorable condition, was 
also delightful. Roses were there, and 
they were good Roses. 

This success followed effort, interest, 
and thoughtful consideration, but it was 
built on the primary necessity for rose- 
growing, which is love. What Dean 
Hole wrote two generations ago is still 
true, that “He who would have beau- 
tiful. Roses in his garden must first 
have beautiful Roses in his heart.” 


HEN there was a sudden jump to 

Dallas, Texas. Now Dallas is sur- 
rounded by what is known as “black 
waxy” soil, said to have a_ limestone 
base, with sudden rains and not too 
good drainage. Here I was shown gar- 
dens in which Roses did not grow, and 
in view of recent discussions, I felt 


that I could diagnose the difficulty. The 
soil was very strongly alkaline, and even 
when the Roses started to grow, the pe- 
culiar relation of the water table of 
the soil to the surface made rather likely 
a rise of strongly-alkaline water by 
capillary attraction; so that the Roses 
would not only have wet feet, but alka- 
line wet feet, which, despite the cathol- 
icity of the rose disposition, would be 
just too much for them. 

Right here come into the picture cer- 
tain recent helpful contacts brought 
about through the American Rose Soci- 
ety. Years ago | had found Roses would 
not grow in New Orleans, according to 
what was said, except under peculiar 
conditions. It remained for one of the 
fine amateurs connected with the Amer- 
ican Rose Society to find the cause, which 
was excessive alkalinity. Using simple 
modern chemical methods, this good man 
found that what is known as the pH 
content of the soil was wrong. While 
the Rose is quite tolerant, it ought to 
be on the acid side rather than the alka- 
line side, investigation shows. Efforts 
have therefore been instituted to have 
this Dallas soil tried out; and it is not 


at all impracticable to correct, at no 
great expense, the pH reaction of the 


soil so that the Rose has a chance. 

All of this put together simply re- 
news and strengthens my feeling that 
where Roses are said to be out of the 
question, it is beeause the question has 
not been intelligently asked or intelli- 
gently answered. It is a further real 
pleasure to be able to say that any mem- 
ber of the American Rose Society has 
now access to a very capable soil chem- 
ist who for a trifling fee, to cover the 
eost of the material, provides the anal- 
yses and suggestions toward soil ameli- 
oration. 

This, then is a September observation 
which may open some rose doors, or 
doors to Roses, that have been closed 
through ignorance or undeveloped know]- 
edge. It is in point to say that all of 
the time shrewd and eapable hybridizers 
are working toward understoeks 
which can be adapted, as citrus under- 
stocks are in Florida adapted, to partie- 
ular conditions of alkalinity or acidity. 


rose 


N THESE September days the return 

of the Roses to bloom beauty is as- 
sured if the major quantity of varieties 
has been treated decently as to protection 
from black-spot and mildew, according 
to the directions which have been re- 
peated scores of times in the pages of 
THE FrLrower Grower. The September 
reward for careful rose nurture is a very 
high reward; for, while there are not so 
many buds, the cool nights encourage 
them to come slowly and sweetly and 
finely. The Climbers, the Bush Roses, 
and most of the Hybrid Perpetuals, are 
storing strength for next year, but many 
of the Hybrid Teas are delivering of 
their very finest in September. Reports 
in “The Proof of the Pudding,” which is 
the American Rose Society’s barometer of 
rose doings in America, always indicate 
the high quality of these fall Roses and 
their great desirability. 

At this time the wise 


rose grower is 


(Continued on page 495) 
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A Plea for More of the Hardy Cacti 


By DONALD GLENN, (Penna.) 


HE Cactus might well be called 

the most characteristic plant of our 

western hemisphere. Although some 

few species are now common in cer- 
tain localities in Africa and the warmer 
portions of Europe, and one of the Prickly 
Pears is running such a rampant course 
in Australia that large sections of the 
country are being abandoned to it, the 
true Cacti are native only to the American 
continents. Yet strangely enough, Ameri- 
cans as a whole have taken but little in- 
terest in these odd and curious plants that 
have been well called perfect studies in 
adaptation. 

For their admirers and friends who 
have the facilities to cultivate and pro- 
tect the tropical and sub-tropical varieties, 
the field is unlimited. But it is not of 
these that I would write. Surprising as 
it may seem to many of us in the Eastern 
States, certain varieties of Cacti have 
adapted themselves to the most rigorous 
of wintry climates and thrive under condi- 
tions that are exceedingly hostile to ordi- 
nary plant life. If one happens to travel 
in July across the rolling, wind-swept 
prairies of Northern Montana, the most 
conspicuous and about the only flowers 
seen, are those of the Prickly Pears 
(Opuntia polyacantha). This’ sturdy 
little plant flourishes still farther north- 
ward into Manitoba, where it endures 
temperatures of fifty degrees below zero; 
and cold, dry, wintry winds which are 
even more trying. Along the Atlantic 
seaboard, an almost identical type (Opun- 
tia opuntia) ranges locally northward to 
Cape Cod. Then in Michigan there are 
several native Cacti, and in Kansas and 
Colorado are found a number, not only 
of the Opuntias but of other types. 

All of these Cacti are perfectly hardy 
anywhere in the United States if properly 
planted. In a natural setting they are 
both odd and interesting; and last but not 
least, they will thrive in a hot, dry, sandy 
spot where little else worth while will 
grow. Yet so infrequently are they seen 
in our Northeastern States, that a group 
of them is viewed with astonishment even 
by experienced gardeners, who often can- 
not be convineed that these plants are 
very much at home, and are growing in 
our northern latitudes without the neces- 
sity of winter protection. 

Another mystery to be explained is 
why these plants have been almost com- 
pletely overlooked during recent years 
when rock gardening has become increas- 
ingly popular, and the far corners of the 
temperate zones have been seoured for 
material suitable to this branch of horti- 
culture; for the hardy Cactus is perfectly 
adapted to the dry, sunny rock garden. 
When once well planted, it is there to stay, 
and all it afterward requires is some pro- 
tection from the aggression of its more 
rampant neighbors. 

Perhaps the principal reason that these 
plants are not more often used for this 
purpose (aside from the fact that nursery- 
men detest handling them) is that Cacti 
do not often look well in mixed groups. 
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They are primarily children of the desert, 
and should be kept with their own kind 
and only in a fitting environment. But 
in a proper setting, however small, a rep- 
resentative group of hardy Cacti never 
fails to be one of the most interesting 
spots in a garden, 

Furthermore, an outdoor collection of 
hardy Cacti is just as fascinating, (or 
even more fascinating) than one of the 
collections of tender varieties so often 
seen, although the number of different 
Cacti that will survive our northern 
winters is of course limited. But in addi- 
tion to those mentioned hereafter, there 
are a large number of curious and inter- 
esting types from our states along the 
southwestern border that are well worth 
an experiment. 
larly from the colder parts of these states, 
will adapt themselves perfectly to a 
change of climate; others will not do so. 
Many of them require only a little protec- 
tion during our Winters, but just what 
protection is best, has not been well 
worked out. Some growers have recom- 
mended a glass roof with open sides; 
others a muleh of coarse material; and 
still others a covering of bell glasses for 
each plant. 

The cultural requirements of any of 
these plants are very simple. Keep always 
in mind that they are a hardy and inde- 
pendent race, living in the rough and 
barren parts of our country. Treat them 
accordingly and they will thrive. Coddle 
and overfeed them and the result will 
be disastrous. Their principal need is 
quick and perfect drainage. For this 
reason a cactus planting should always be 
on sloping ground or at least in ground 
raised above the general surface. The 
best soil seems to be a mixture of coarse 
sand and good garden loam, with a layer 
of gravel or ashes in the bottom of the bed 
and an inch of clean sand on top. For 
the truly hardy ones, no winter protection 
is necessary, although a southern exposure 
is of course the best. 

One thing that must certainly be 
learned is that the Cactus, like some wild 
animals, will live with us and accept our 
humble offerings of home and protection, 
but will not endure familiarity of any 
kind. Its spines have been developed 
throughout the ages for its defense and it 
uses them indiscriminatingly on friend or 
foe alike. So make it a rule never to at- 
tempt handling them except with wooden 
tongs of some kind. 


VARIETIES OF HARDY CACTI 


And now, a few words about the differ- 
ent varieties may be of interest, and only 
those Cacti will be mentioned that have 
stood the test of several Winters in North- 
ern Pennsylvania, with absolutely no pro- 
tection other than a southern exposure. 
The two little Opuntias before named are 
the most hardy and typical of their race. 
When we remember the conditions under 
which they normally live, we must respect 
and admire them, and leave space for at 
least one plant of each variety in any 


Some of them, particu- 


collection. Then there are a number or 
somewhat similar Opuntias, having flat 
and leaf-like stems. Opuntia Erinacea is 
a dwarf variety, with intensely-red flow- 
ers, well suited to any rock garden. 
Opuntia fragilis blooms very rarely. Its 
small and brittle joints are oblong or 
nearly round and, like the seeds of some 
of our fall weeds, attach themselves to the 
passerby and thus travel along, taking 
root where they drop. 

Differing from these types, although 
still classed as Opuntias, are the so-called 
Tree Cacti, (O. arborescens), and the 
“Walking Stick Cactus,’ (0. imbricata), 
both very conspicuous plants; the former 
growing normally some three feet in 
height with many branches, and said to 
reach twice this size in Colorado. Both 
have large purple flowers, and are striking 
plants indeed when grown as hardy speci- 
mens in an eastern garden. 

Much smaller but no less interesting 
are the Mammillaria, commonly known as 
the Pin-cushion type. M. vivipara, is 
probably the best known of these; a 
beautiful dwarf, globular plant with many 
fine spines, and variable flowers, usually 
red. M. missouriensis should also be men- 
tioned, with its light-orange flowers. Still 
another type, the Echinocereus, are cylin- 
drical plants, the hardy ones growing up 
to a foot in height and several inches in 
diameter. These Cacti, in particular, 
should be given good drainage. 

This list could easily be extended, but 
sufficient varieties have been mentioned 
to give an idea of the number and differ- 
ence in the type of those that are at home 
in the wintry weather of our Northern 
States, without including the hardy and 
semi-hardy Cacti of Texas and Arizona 
whose number is legion. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, let me suggest something 
unique for northern gardens,—a colleec- 
tion of Hardy Cacti. Such a collection has 
all the pleasure of an indoor planting, 
plus the thrill of having unusual horticul- 
tural specimens making their permanent 
homes with us. The site for such a group 
should of course be chosen with care, and 
as suggested before, made strictly a small 
section of the desert or semi-desert. In 
addition to the Cacti, only plants that are 
found in such a spot should be. included. 
Hardy yuceas of various kinds are good 
for this purpose. Let this planting be 
truly a sporting proposition. In other 
words, do not set out each Spring in this 
desert a number of the unquestionably 
tender varieties that are on sale every- 
where. Be able to say casually and truth- 
fully to an inquiring visitor, “These plants 
were outdoors all Winter. They are per- 
feetly hardy.” 

Then in early Summer when these Cacti 
put forth their quaint and curious flow- 
ers, often startling in their intense colors 
and real beauty, the northern gardener 
will feel repaid indeed for any wounds 
that may have been inflicted in transplant- 
ing them from their native haunts. 
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Seed-beds and Coldframes at Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa 








The Fascination of Growing Lilies from Seed 


Specialist in 


HE interest in lily growing has 

greatly increased in recent years as 

gardeners have found out that these 
beautiful plants are not difficult to grow 
in most gardens. There are few plants 
which attract more attention or give such 
an air of distinction to a flower bed 
than a clump of L. regale, or a well- 
grown group of L. Davidii, not to men- 
tion L. auratum and L. speciosum. Bulbs 
of a large number of species and varie- 
ties can be obtained from bulb dealers 
and, provided the bulbs are in good con- 
dition, many of them will give a good 
crop of flowers the first Summer after 
planting in the Fall. This used to be the 
only way to obtain a collection of Lilies; 
but in recent years seeds of a large 
number of species are listed by seed firms 
and lily specialists. 

In this article I am going to tell the 
story of growing Lilies from seed at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

The climate at Ottawa is hot in Sum- 
mer and cold in Winter; but for- 
tunately in most Winters the snowfall is 
heavy and remains on the ground from 
December until April. This protects 
bulbs during very severe weather, and 
many plants will survive under such con- 
ditions that are killed in districts where 
there is less snow. When the tempera- 
ture fluctuates a great deal, the alternate 
freezing and thawing is very harmful to 
plants; and a very low temperature with- 
out a snow blanket is also very destruc- 
tive. I mention the climate at Ottawa 
because one method that we practice 
in growing Lilies from seed is not suit- 
able when the winter conditions are 
different. 

Several species can be grown from 
seed as easily as any perennial plant and 
under the same conditions. The seed-bed 
should be prepared in a well-drained sit- 
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Ornamental Gardening, Dominion Experimental 
uation with some shade from the hottest 
sun. The soil should be light; and if it 
is naturally heavy, sand and leaf-mould 
should be added to it and the whole well 
mixed. The top three inches should be 
made quite fine, either by raking or 
sifting the soil through a sieve. It is con- 
venient to make the seed-beds four feet 
wide and to edge them with boards six 
inches deep and half an inch thick. This 
prevents the soil from washing out and 
also acts as .a support for slats which 
are useful for shading young seedlings. 














Lilium Davidii; grown easily from seed 


Farms, 


Ottawa 


Drills are made across the bed about 
two inches deep and six inches apart. At 
Ottawa the seed is sown thinly in these 
in early November, just before the 
ground freezes up for the Winter. This 
method is used for seed of hardy species 
when sown in quantity. In Spring the 
seeds quickly germinate and the. seed- 
lings grow large enough to transplant 
in July or August; or if not overcrowded 
they can be left until the following 
Autumn. This method is satisfactory 
with such specie. as L. amabile, L. cal- 
losum, L. concolor, L. Davidti, L. Henryi, 
L. regale, L. tenuifolium, and L. Will- 
mottiae. The two native American Lilies, 
L. canadense and L. superbum, can be 
treated the same way, but they take an- 
other year before they appear above- 
ground. If the quantity of seed is too 
small to sow in a seed-bed, it can be sown 
in clay pots which should be sunk to the 
rim in earth or cinders in a coldframe. It 
is advisable to fill up the coldframe with 
leaves or straw before Winter sets in, 
as the frost might break the pots. This 
method is only suitable in a climate 
where the snow comes early and stays 
late. 


OR most districts spring-sowing is 
recommended where no greenhouse 

is available. The exact date depends on 
the district. One grower in Massachusetts 
told me that he sows seed broadeast in 
coldframes in April, covers it with fine 
peat and sand, and waters well. He then 
puts on the sash and shades it with bur- 
lap until the seed begins to germinate, 
water being given when necessary. The 
seedlings are left in the frame until the 
Autumn of the following year, when the 
bulbs are transplanted into nursery rows. 
In colder districts May would be early 
(Continued on page 496) 
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Planting, Care, and Division of Oriental Poppies 


By A. E. CURTIS, (Ohio) 


RIENTAL Poppies grow for me 

with less care than any other 

hardy perennial. Without culti- 

vation or extra water, but kept 
free from weeds and given a heavy muleh 
of dried grass, the poppy plants grow 
larger year by year and produce more 
and bigger blooms. 

With the majority of gardeners the re- 
port seems to be the same; but there: is 
quite a percentage, including some good 
gardeners, who just cannot grow Poppies. 
I have been trying to locate the source 
of the trouble for several years but so far 
without any definite results. 

I have seen them growing well in all 
kinds of soil, but they do best in a deep 
garden loam that contains plenty of 
humus. For those who have trouble, I 
would suggest digging the bed eighteen 
inches deep, putting the topsoil at the 
bottom and adding humus or peat moss 
and also some sand or coal ashes if the 
soil is a heavy clay. See that the bed has 
good drainage and plenty of sun. Plant 
only in the Fall,—July to October—(I pre- 
fer September just before the fall rains) 
—using strong two-year-old field-grown 
roots. Dig the hole for the poppy root 
three inches deeper than the length of 
the root, and see that the soil is loosened 
below that. Plant upright, leaning the 
root a little with the slope of the bed so 
any water will drain out of the crown 
and leave the crown two to three inches 
below the ground level. Fill in the 
ground up to the crown level, then pour 
in all the water the soil will absorb, and 
fill in over the crown with dry soil. If 
you do not have rains, water thoroughly 
once a week. Before freezing weather, 
see that the soil around the plant is fully 
as high as the surrounding soil so no 
water pocket is formed. The _ plants 
should form a fine crown of green leaves 
by October, which will stay green all 
Winter, even with the 17° below zero we 
had last Winter. 


Af the ground freezes, (late No- 
vember or early December, in the 
latitude of Cineinnati), lift the leaves of 
the Poppy and cover the ground under 
the leaves with a muleh of straw, dried 
grass, or peat moss to keep the ground 
from heaving. Some muleh over the 
plant will do no harm but do not smother 
your plants. I leave this muleh on, add- 
ing to it in Summer to conserve moisture. 
I have been growing Poppies and other 
hardy perennials in the same ground for 
fifteen years without adding manure or 
commercial fertilizer; just plenty of hu- 
mus from the heavy muleh. 


These fall-planted roots (in mellow 
soil) will send their tap roots down 
eighteen inches by Spring and_ should 


average three blooms to the plant the 
first season, and with extra-large roots 
you may even get ten blooms on some 
plants. I have found the size and the 
number of flowers are very dependent 
upon the length of root the plant is able 
to make. Of course there is a great 
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diverseness among the varieties. Some 
give full-size blooms the first season, 
while others, like Mandarin, come with a 
blotch the first season; and King George 
and Lord Lamborne do not usually have 
fringed blossoms until the second season. 

Before planting Poppies be sure to 
earefuly select a permanent location, for 
when Poppies are once well-established 
they are there to stay. 

Do not be in too big a hurry to divide 
your poppy plants. It is much better 
to have a strong, well-established plant 
two or three years old before dividing. 
When you divide, I would advise using 
either of the two methods outlined below, 
and of course do it in the Fall. 

One plan is to dig the soil away from 
the plants and eut them off six to eight 
inches below the surface of the ground, 
being sure that this leaves good-sized 
roots in the ground. Fill in the ground 
again and this plant will come up and 
bloom the next Spring. Take the crown 
you have cut off, and if large there 
will usually be two or three separate 
erowns that ean easily be ecut apart. 
Plant these as you would a new root. 

Another way is to dig all around your 
Poppy and get it out whole as deep as 


you ean go. You will probably find 
half a dozen side roots as well as the 
tap root. Pull these side roots off— 


they will separate easily from the main 


root—but be sure to keep the top of each 
root upright. Only the top end will 
sprout. Now if your main root is twelve 
to eighteen inches long, cut it in two. 
Plant these long roots and all the larger 
ones will bloom next Spring. I prefer 
this method, as you get nice long roots 
and even if they are thin, they grow 
faster and stronger. 

Now if you hesitate about disturbing 
your plant, dig the ground away on one 
side and dig out a nice long side root 
and plant for a first trial; the old plant 
will never miss it, but be careful not to 
damage the tap root, as poppy roots are 
very brittle, and do not disturb the plant 
at any time except during the dormant 
period,—July to-October. 

Many Poppies are lost by having their 
crowns cut off during the dormant period, 
so be sure to mark the location of vour 
plants and if for any reasons the crown 
seems to be exposed, put a little extra 
soil over them when the foliage is gone. 





The American Committee on Oriental 
Poppies is not certain whether there is 
sufficient interest to warrant the forma- 
tion of a society on the Oriental Poppy, 
similar to the Peony Society and Iris 
Society. The Committee would welcome 
indications of interest, which communi- 
cations should be addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Committee, Karl K. Lorenz, 
501 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Tulip Planting and Care 


By SUSIE E. CADWALLADER, (Iowa) 


in bloom if I plant the bulbs in the 

Spring. Tulip bulbs loose their vi- 
tality if kept until January unless held in 
cold storage. The best time to plant is 
soon after frost has killed other flowers, 
leaving the ground free of annuals. 
Should frost be long delayed it is better 
to clear off annuals, (if growing where 
one wishes to plant the bulbs), and make 
the bulb bed. 

I have been growing Tulips for over 
25 years and have many descendants of 
my original stock. Some bulbs are short- 
lived, noticeably the early ones, Parrots, 
Bybloemens, and Bizarres. Darwins, Cot- 
tage, and Breeders, live with me for years, 
increasing in numbers. When I lifted 
mine last June 1 found many had in- 
creased in numbers from one bulb to 20 
or more. 

Tulips, like most everything else, should 
be planted in rows. They not only look 
more orderly and dignified, but ean be 
properly cultivated when one ean run a 
cultivator between the rows and give the 
soil the very necessary stirring. 

All growing crops need some form of 
cultivation for which there is a very good 
scientific reason. The good farmer knows 
that his eorn will fail to make a crop un- 


| AM often asked when my Tulips are 


less given careful attention. When ready 
to plant Tulips, open a trench five inches 
deep if the soil be heavy or lacks drain- 
age; in the bottom of the trench scatter 
an inch of sand. Upon this set the bulbs 
three inches apart and fill in an inch or 
so with leaf-mold if one has it; then fill 
in the original soil, heaping it up so that 
no water can stand on top the trench, 
freezing into ice and smothering the bulbs. 

Should there be bulbs enough for more 
than one row, open another trench two- 
and-a-half feet from the first one and 
repeat the process. The object in having 
the rows so far apart is to give room to 
plant hardy plants or annuals between 
the rows, which will bloom after the 
Tulips are done; then when the Tulips 
have died down, the plants in the rows 
between the Tulips will oceupy the gar- 
den, covering the tulip bed, which is not 
very inspiring after tulip season is over. 
This gives a succession of bloom which 
may be maintained by judicious selection 
until frosts eut everything down. 

Manure should not be allowed to come 
in contact with the bulbs for it may rot 
them; but after filling in the trench, pul- 
verized sheep manure may be scattered 
over the surface, or if procurable, stable 

(Continued on page 482) 
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The repetition of the curves of the vase 
in the plant material makes a distinctive 
Arrangement 


The simple curved lines of the bowl set 
the tempo for this Line Arrangement 
of Callas 





The sprays that spread left and right from 
the center of 


interest have been selected 


for their delightful curves 


Line and Lines in Flower Arrangement 


HERE are three qualities that are 

given by the flowers and foliage in 

a flower arrangement—and only 

three. These are color, line, and 
mass (or weight). No one of these is 
the most important; the three handled to 
the best advantage make a beautiful and 
satisfying whole. If any one of these is 
handled carelessly or improperly, the 
ensemble is spoiled. 

The most obvious of these three fea- 
tures is color; the most subtle is line, with 
mass possibly midway between. When 
we speak of line in an arrangement, we 
refer to something that is to be found in 
all flower arrangements. Reference to a 
line arrangement is something quite dif- 
ferent; this is usually an arrangement in 
the Japanese manner, based on a repre- 
sentation of plant growth, and so assum- 
ing an openness which gives a clean-cut 
picture of each stem, leaf, and flower in 
the composition. 

An abstract design is determined by 
the masses and lines which compose it— 
a beautiful design may be created with- 
out any consideration of color. However, 
in building up a flower arrangement, the 
color becomes an integral part of the 
whole, emphasizing lines and masses 
where that is desirable, lightening other 
lines and masses. 

Line is to be found in the elements 
which make up a flower arrangement—in 
the stalks, stems, and branches which 
often, by reason of their interesting 
curves, set the pattern of the composition. 
Line in a larger sense is found in the 
composition itself. The shape of the fin- 
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ished arrangement may be a circle, a 
triangle with equal sides or one with one 
very long side; it may be a erescent, an 
oval or an oblong—or any of the wide 
variety of shapes between. It would be 
difficult to make an interesting flower 
arrangement generally circular in outline 
by using such flowers as delphiniums 
lupines, annual larkspur, liatris, veroni- 
Similarly it would not be logical to 
trv to make any but a rounded or oval 
arrangement with a dominance of such 
flowers as roses, peonies, asters, mari- 
golds, tulips. 

When all the lines in a handful of 
flowers are dominantly up-and-down 
lines, as with a bunch of carnations, the 
object of the introduction of foliage in 
making arrangement with them is to in- 
troduce some horizontal lines, which may 
be done by adding leaves that swing out 
almost at right angles to the vase. If a 
bold leaf or two, funkia perhaps, are 
used, the strength of these lines will 
balanee all the vertical lines of the 
flower stems. 


cas. 


HE repetition of the same line may 

be an interesting feature of the floral 
picture, or the repetition may bring so 
much over-emphasis that the line loses its 
significance and beauty. The illustration 
with the ivy sprays shows an unusual and 
interesting repetition of curves. Taking 
the simple lines of the Parian ware 
pitcher as a rhythmie theme for her 
arrangement, the artist repeated the 
curves in a swing of ivy sprays out of 


the mouth of the pitcher. <A reverse 


eurve of the same material gave a strong 
balance over the pitcher handle. A 
group of white geranium blossoms made 
a fitting center of interest. To relate 
these two plant materials, lily-of-the- 
valley sprays, white to match the ger- 
aniums, gently curving to follow the ivy 
lines, were used between the ivy and the 
geraniums. A point here well exemplified 
is that using the lines afforded by a 
unique container, as theme lines for an 
arrangement, may produce the most 
delightful of results. 

Another arrangement we illustrate 
shows a repetition of lines, with eallas as 
the featured flower. Here the selected 
container has the simplest of lines, a 
perfect circle. Correspondingly simple 
flowers were used, and every single stem, 


leaf, bud, and flower carried out the 
rhythm of the lines of the bowl. The 
artist plainly felt the need of long 


slender leaves to repeat her stem lines, in 
addition to the bold sagittate leaves of 
the *eallas. If we were to eliminate a 
single one of the flowers, the buds or the 
leaves that go to make this arrangement, 
we would weaken the entire composition. 

Our third illustration does not follow 
this repetition of curves in its design, yet 
it, too, is a flower arrangement where 
line is the important feature. The white 
vase gave the theme for a grouping of 
white flowers; its texture combined hap- 
pily with the waxy pallor of the flower 
petals. The full roundness of the flowers 
gave pleasing harmony with the rounded 
of the vase. The delicacy of the 


(Continued on page 494) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 
ZOROASTER 





“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“7 would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y 


Planning the Home Grounds 


VERY home owner who makes any sort of a plan 

for planting his grounds, and even if he does not 
make any plan other than a mental one, becomes to that 
extent a landscape architect. Landscaping means giving 
a balance between the plantings which will make a pleasing 
picture. It can be done with elaborate preparation, but 
the most simple arrangement may be most effective. 

The home owner should do some planning in advance. 
Few of us are able to employ skilled assistance, and few 
are able to make any considerable investment in planting 
during any single year. Therefore, if we have but roughly 
in our mind’s eye what we want to do in a general way, 
it will help to develop a picture for the home grounds 
which will be more attractive and satisfactory. 

We have all bought trees, shrubs, plants, and seeds which 
we did not know where to plant after we had bought 
them; and this being the ease, necessarily there have been 
some pretty crude and awkward arrangements resulting. 
But even though the home owner has no very clear idea 
of what he wants to do, it is better to make some sort of 
a planting than none at all. He can do some replanting 
if necessary in future and develop his ideas as the years 
pass. Indeed this is one of the most satisfying features 
of work on the home grounds,—developing it as an 
individual or family affair and over a considerable period 
of time. The person who plans, plants, and eares for his 
own place may indeed get more satisfaction out of it 
than though he were able to employ skilled assistance. 

Trees are an important feature of the home grounds of 
any size. Shrubs come next in importance, and then the 
perennial flowers. After these may be considered bulbs 
and annuals in the order of importance indicated. 

Trees especially need our most careful attention. They 
become a more or less permanent feature of our sur- 
roundings and have the greatest influence on the general 
appearance of our homes. We should not plant too many 
evergreens nor too many of the old native standbys. 
These trees occupy so much space as they mature that 
they are likely to unbalance the home grounds unless of 
rather large dimensions. If the grounds are of fair size, 
a few fruit trees may be added, as these have their value 
from an ornamental standpoint at certain seasons of the 
year. An apple tree, for instance, has sentimental value. 

Nothing is likely to give greater satisfaction to the home 
owner than studying the planting problem. So much is 
available now in the way of variety and suitability for all 
locations, soils, and situations, that selecting the materials 
for planting becomes a study which offers opportunity for 
exercise of judgment, perspective, and an eye for beauty. 
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The Cooper Plan 
“Work, Interests, Health, Richness of Living” 


HE subtitle above is a direct quotation from a letter 

received from a family in Southern California, who 
have actually worked THE Cooper PLAN for thirteen years. 
As I have pointed out before, not many are ready, nor 
can they readily put themselves in position to embrace 
THE Cooper PLAN in its entirety; but this family have 
done so with complete success, as the following extract 
from a letter covering the subject proves: 

“Tired of the futility of city life, yet ignorant of any 
other, we decided 13 years ago to work out something more 
worthwhile. It was literally a start from the ground up, 
with not even a tree on our acre farm. Today tt is charm- 
ing, with its shade and fruit trees, flowers, lawn, vegetable 
and berry garden, chickens and pets—all, aside from the 
buildings, the result of our own labor. 

“Though since the death of my father, it is no longer 
a commercial chicken ranch, yet it is financially worthwhile. 
During these difficult times we’ve had a comfortable home, 
abundance of good food, fresh air—things we might not 
have been able to buy. In addition to the farm interests, 
we have taken up weaving and pottery, making articles 
of use and beauty for our home. 

“Greatest of all, is the meaning we have found in life— 
work, interests, health, richness of living; a sense of the 
enduring values, physical, mental, and spiritual, to be 
found in living on the land.” 


What this family has done is possible for a large number 
of families, but the most important factor in success is 
the attitude of mind necessary to make the start. Note 
that the above letter says that the family was ‘‘tired of 
the futility of city life.’’ That statement in itself indi- 
cates an attitude of mind which makes life in the country 
and Soil-Contact, as it has been outlined in these Cooper 
PLAN articles, the great desideratum. 

With the proper attitude of mind and starting as the 
letter says, from the ground up, with not even a tree, this 
family has built up what might be called a profitable 
business in the nature of a small farm. An acre in 
Southern California, however, means much more than it 
does in almost any other section; and the products of an 
acre in Southern California, may be as much as would be 
possible from ten acres in the average climate of the 
North Temperate Zone. 

An important activity which intrigues this Editor is 
the fact that not only has this family built up a com- 
fortable home, but that they have shown an interest in 
everything to hand; and in addition that they have taken 
up weaving and pottery as a sort of avocation. Presum- 
ably this could be developed under favorable conditions 
into a commercial or selling proposition. 

Note the last paragraph of the letter; ‘‘greatest of all, 
is the meaning we have found in life.’’ This family has 
found the key to successful living. Few people, indeed, 
find the true meaning of life as lived here on earth. 
Most of us stumble through an existence without knowing 
even the rudiments or simplest purposes of life, and we 
therefore get little out of it in permanent values. Agnostics 
and others would have us believe that all we get out of 
life is what we get in returns which are visible here on 
earth. Faith, inspiration, and purpose, give us a meaning 
to life which is not otherwise understood. There is no 
place where these can be found as in contact with the 
soil. THE CoopeR PLAN embraces a wide range of activities 
which give Soil-Contact, and which give the necessary 
inspiration and faith to get the most out of life. 

Those who are interested in the possibilities of Soil- 
Contact should read over the above letter, file it for 
reference, or even commit it to memory. It is a classic 
which outlines the greatest depth and breadth of human 
life on earth. 
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The Urge to Cut and Slash 


NDER the head, ‘‘We Need Civilizing,’’ Faith 

Bushnell in the Wayside Ramblings Department this 
month tells of some traits of the human animal which are 
not so very nice, but which are decidedly accurate. We 
should all recognize that there is plenty of chance for 
improvement in our traits or natural inclinations. No 
reason at all why we should always do as we feel. A 
person to call himself or herself even halfway civilized, 
must feel a restraint against doing the things which 
humanity in the rough is, by the urge of past ages, im- 
pelled to do. 

Bringing this down to horticultural subjects, Miss 
Bushnell is quite correct in suggesting that a man with 
pruning shears and a saw is likely to do a lot of things 
on his grounds which are not very pretty. Restraint is 
needed, but also incidentally a study of the subject. 
Shearing, cutting, or pruning, is for a purpose, and not 
to satisfy the human instinct to do something so we can 
‘“see the chips fly.’’ The real student of horticulture can 
restrain the urge to overdo the question of hedge trim- 
ming, or tree or shrub pruning. Without some knowledge 
of pruning it is better that we forget about it except so 
far as the removal of dead limbs or wood is concerned. 

What Miss Bushnell says about trimming dog’s ears 
brings up a subject which has been under considerable 
controversy among dog fanciers. This Editor is interested 
for the reason that he is a Great Dane fancier, and the 
stylish Great Danes have their ears severely ‘‘pruned.’’ 
Personally I would not be guilty of owning a dog who had 
been operated on in that way, even though it may add to 
their smartness of appearance. 

Just one of those things, friends, which we should 
ponder. Our actions must not be altogether spontaneous. 
Spontaneity may, in some cases, mean letting our cruder 
instincts and natures run wild. Better practice restraint, 
which incidentally requires a little brain work, in our 
garden activities when it comes to cutting and slashing. 


Our Quotations and Human Life 


ERHAPS readers of THE FLOWER GROWER who have 

been with us for some time, may question the reason 
for those four quotations at the head of the Editorial 
Department each month; continued regularly without 
change. A Michigan reader, comprehending their sig- 
nificance and basic nature, writes as follows: 

“The four quotations on your editorial page could suffice 
as a religious creed for anyone, if creed there must be, 
and make for a broader, more human life on this old 
planet of ours.” 


That is a very good explanation of why I carry those 
four quotations every month at the head of this depart- 
ment. If I find other quotations as basic, and as expres- 
sive, and covering that which is near to the heart of every 
thinking person, I will add them to the four. These 
quotations cover the gamut of ideal human activities in 
principle and in purpose. Read each one separately and 
study carefully. Is there any worthwhile activity which 
is not covered, in underlying principle or theme, by these 
four quotations? 

Human life is based on a plan or scheme,—it cannot 
be otherwise. The plan or scheme of each individual 
must be based on a simple outline which may be carried 
in the mind, or reduced to a clearly-expressed motto. 

You know, old friends, why the four quotations are 
before us each month. New members of the FLOWER 
GroweER family circle will likewise duly appreciate the 
value of these mottoes as a guide for the everyday life 
and activities of the human race. 
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The “tHigh Standard of Living” and Knowing 
How to Really Live 


ECENT years have developed much consideration of 
what writers and speakers are pleased to call ‘‘ THE 
STANDARD oF Livina.’’ It is assumed in all these diseus- 
sions that humanity everywhere is entitled to a higher 
standard of living than they are now getting. Any- 
thing which reduces the income of our people, is deplored 
because presumably it lowers the standard of living. 

An analysis of our high standard of living, (so-called), 
will show that a very large percentage of the income of 
the average family goes into things which are not a part 
of a really high standard of living. In fact a large part 
of the family income goes into things which when closely 
analyzed are detrimental to their welfare. 

Without wishing to fall into a pessimistic utterance on 
this subject, this Editor cannot refrain from pointing out 
that living conditions in this country, and presumably in 
other parts of the world to a greater or less extent, have 
been improved during the past ten or twenty years to 
an extent which has outstripped the ability of the race 
to appreciate and utilize to advantage. 

I put forward the thought that in a great majority of 
eases the living standard to which we are now accus- 
tomed is so high that it is detrimental rather than bene- 
ficial. In what is said here it must not be understood that 
there is any thought toward lessening the real advan- 
tages of civilized living, and the facilities and conveniences 
of modern improvements. But it is a fact that high- 
pressure salesmanship has established a standard of living 
which is complicated and artificial: and which, while it 
may be called a high standard of living, embraces so many 
details of no value to the physical, moral, and spiritual 
welfare of the race, that we may well question whether 
many of these so-called improvements and conveniences 
and luxuries are really helpful in creating a truly high 
standard of living. ; 

The amount of human effort which is being put into the 
introducing of new things, many of which are of ques- 
tionable value, if expended in other directions would 
accomplish far better results. We hear much of the great 
advantages, and the great conveniences of modern living. 
We hear little said about things for the betterment of the 
race. Perhaps it is assumed that whatever we, as a class 
see fit to do, and in whatever direction we see fit to go, 
must be right. 

Little or no thought is given to the course and trend in 
which the human race now finds itself. So much of the 
educational effort,—and I do not refer to schools and col- 
leges but to the influence of printed matter of all kinds, 
including a great volume of advertising,—is directed to 
influencing the human mind to want things which are of 
questionable value for the progress of the race. 


To sum up; it would seem that civilization and its 
accompaniments have so far outstripped the human race, 
that we find an unbalanced and chaotic condition, the end 
cof which is difficult to foresee. If history repeats itself, 
as it often does, the most highly-civilized nations of the 
world are headed toward some sort of a radical change 
which is difficult to forecast, but which nevertheless seems 
necessary if the race is to continue to make progress. It 
is hoped that what we are headed for is not a catastrophe, 
but only a period of discipline which seems necessary to 
take us through our present crisis. 


Thank God every morning when you get up that you have 
something to do that day which must be done whether you like 
it or not. Being forced to work, and forced to do your best, 
will breed in you temperance and self-control, diligence and 
strength of will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundred virtues 
which the idle never know.—CHARLES KINGSLEY 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


| HAVE often wondered why our 
most fragrant flowers are those of 
early Springtime, while those of Autumn 
are generally odorless or nearly so. 
Most varieties of Narcissi are richly frag- 
rant, as are some of the earliest Irises 
and many varieties of Peonies and Roses. 
Then there is the lowly Skunk Cabbage, 
first wild flower of Spring, whose name 
is less poetie than descriptive, that cer- 
tainly is endowed with odor, that if it 
he termed fragrance, is the fragrance of 
a “Duteh lunch.” 


Ellwanger reminds us that intensely 
red flowers are seldom odorous. 


[If you have plenty of white flowers 
and green foliage in your garden, you 
needn’t worry about violation of color 
harmony. With white to separate the 
colors they won’t noticeably clash. 


My grandchildren, each Summer, see 
in my garden the blooming of one of the 
Amaranths, known as the  Prinees’ 
Feather, native to Tropical America, and 
a one-time favorite of our grandmothers’ 
gardens. My plant traces its family ree- 
ord and history back to the time of my 
own great-grandmother’s garden activi- 
ties, nearly a hundred and fifty years 
ago. 


What a forlorn appearance a Rhodo- 
dendron assumes in zero weather, and 
how rapidly and completely it comes 
back to normality when the temperature 
moderates. 


O, if there was only some way to 
teach birth control to squash bugs and 
bean beetles! 


If you want to secure the confidence 
and friendship of your goldfish, take 
them an occasional treat in the way of a 
spoonful of “ant’s eggs,” (or larva), 
easily found by turning over large stones. 
Feeding ant’s eggs to the goldfish will 
give grandpa and the children as mueh 
fun as handing out peanuts to the cireus 
elephant! 


An estimate, which is so well econsid- 
ered that it was reduced to a graph and 
published in one of the works of Prof. 
L. O. Howard, reveals that the propor- 
tionate crop loss from inseet devastation 
each year in the United States as ecom- 
pared with the total loss by fire is about 
14 to 1. The destruction caused by the 
insect is so insidious while that of flame 
Is so spectacular, that the comparison 
furnishes a revelation that is, indeed, 
hoth interesting and astonishing. 


With the song birds, in each family 
every male is practically an equally- 
accomplished songster; and that’s one of 
the differences between a song bird and 
a man! 


THe GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


In addition to the Replanting article 
on this page and two other longer articles 
elsewhere, readers will find several notes 
on the general subject of Fall Planting; 
a subject that should have serious con- 
sideration at this season of the vear.— 
Error, , 
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Replanting 
and Rearranging 


the Home Grounds 


By 
S. MENDELSON MEEHAN 
(Penna.) 


HE general planting scheme for 

one’s grounds is usually fairly fixed 

and permanent; but there are many 
parts to the whole, and some of these are 
changeable. A freshening of interest 
may be found in replanning some of 
these parts. 

I see no reason why a garden or other 
parts of the grounds should not be con- 
sidered in the same light as house fur- 
nishings, which every once in so often 
are changed about or replaced to suit 
the fancies and developing taste of the 
possessor. 

Recently I set out to design a small 
gvarden—very small. At first it seemed 
there was just one way to do it. But 
I had reason for wanting some alterna- 
tives; so I persisted. The result was six 
different plans. 

Sometimes the most effective changes 
will be in the component parts of a 
flower bed rather than in the design; dif- 
ferences in height of plants, in color, 
time of flowering, or in habit of growth. 
There are many opportunities for pleas- 
ure in working out an oceasional shift of 
materials. 

In many localities, this will not be 
the time for making serious changes; but 
it will everywhere be the most satisfac- 
tory time to make studies. Not only 
study your own situation, but see what 
others have accomplished. But what you 
see elsewhere should be mainly sugges- 
tive, and not to be exactly copied. Indi- 
viduality with harmony is what = one 
should strive for. 


HERE are gardens that should be re- 

dueed in size. Herbaceous perennials, 
many of them, increase so rapidly they 
crowd each other. While everything is in 
gerowth and flower, conditions of this 
kind should be earefully noted and 
changes decided upon. In the Fall or 
other planting season, these overgrown 
plantings may then be lifted, the plants 
divided and reset, and about four-fifths 
disearded. These surpluses are at times 
distressing. One does not like to diseard 
good material, but there are friends with 
gardens, and garden marts for charity,— 
or if necessary get up a little eourage 
and put them on the dump rather than 
earry an overload. Place your surplus 
where it will do the most good. 

Perennials might be used more than 
they are, as foregrounds to shrubbery 
borders. But a mistake may be made in 
trying to squeeze them in amongst 
shrubs, instead of definitely enlarging the 
horder. There is opportunity here for 
a nice piece of work in deseribing a 


sinuous outline for the planting, and in 
making the additions at just the right 
places. A continuous border to the shrub 
bery bed may not always be pleasing. 

I have a friend who is continually 
making excursions to various nurseries 
and florists, picking up here and there 
something he has seen which appealed 
to him. He never comes home without 
something. This is one of the informal 
ways to freshen a garden, and [I like it. 
It reveals an humble and sincere love for 
the garden which we would all do well 
to cultivate. 


Children and Flowers 


AVE been much interested in articles 
by the Editor about encouraging 
children to visit flower gardens. 

When grown-ups ignore or snub the 
enthusiasm of little folks, it hurts them 
very much. During the formative years 
of childhood, it is a pleasure to encourage 
their love of flowers, which will bring 
them joy in later life; and how they do 
appreciate a little bit of attention! 

Having something for their very own 
means much to children, too, and a plant, 
even if it is so common we would throw 
it away and never miss it, will be highly 
prized by them. 

How they delight in a bouquet to take 
to school, especially if it is out-of-the- 
ordinary. For one little friend, I fixed 
up a pot of fringed gentian, in bloom, 
knowing the teacher and whole room 
would get a thrill from that rare plant 
which everybody loves. But her mother 
said: “Oh, that’s too pretty to go to 
school. I’m not going to let you take it.” 
Then the little girl cried. 

Another instance, but comedy instead 
of tragedy this time: To a little boy who 
lives next door, I gave several faney sem- 
pervivum. In three years they increased 
so he had a big panful, hanging over at 
the edges. I overheard his father plan- 
ning to set them out in a bed for his own 
satisfaction. In the meantime, there had 
been so many demands that my own sup- 
ply was nearly exhausted. Just then 
there came a eall for more, so after the 
father had gone to work, I offered the lad 
fiftv eents for his plants, and they came 
over the fence quick. He got the benefit 
and I passed them on at a profit, so we 
both won. 

One Saturday in May, a little girl came 
to my yard and said she’d been given a 
quarter and earfare to go downtown to 
the movies, but as next day was Mother’s 
Day, she decided instead to buy a plant 
for her mother. The florists had nothing 
for less than a dollar, so she came back 
and asked if I could furnish a plant.. I 
was so touched by the little girl’s saeri- 
fice that I was glad to fix her up a potted 
plant that had cost me much more than 
a quarter, and send her on her way re- 
Joleing. 

Another child said in a timid voice: “TI 
only have a penny. Will you sell me a 
rose for that?” Of course I gave her 
a handful of roses, and didn’t take the 
penny either. 

Oh, yes; encourage children to come 
into the garden. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these.” 


A. ArMsTrRONG, (R. I.) 
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The Snapdragon 


Antirrhinum 
as a 


Dry-Weather 
Garden Plant 


By 
WALTER A. OLSON 
(Minn. ) 
MONG the most beautiful and 


most satisfactory of all garden 

flowers must be numbered the 

Snapdragon. No flower that | 
know of gives so much in return for the 
small effort needed to grow it. Of the 
common flowers it is hardly surpassed by 
any for cutting. As a garden display 
from carly Summer until frost, a bed of 
Snapdragons is rivaled only by a bed of 
fine petunias, and as a cut flower the 
Snapdragon is far superior. 

One of the most satisfactory charac- 
teristics of the Snapdragon is its ability 
to withstand hot and dry weather. Even 
last Summer (1934), which was unus- 
ually hot and dry here in Western Min- 
nesola, our snapdragon bed, without be- 
ing watered, was filled with a wonderful 
display of scintillating color. True, the 
spikes were not so long as usual and the 
plants were not so large and bushy as 
when there is sufficient rain; but in a 
season when one wonders that there were 
any flowers at all, the Snapdragons 
bloomed profusely, brightening up = an 
otherwise lrab garden, and supplying 
many fine, large bouquets for our home 
and for our neighbors. In a_ trying, 
seorching summer, the Snapdragons more 
than did their share to ease the heaviness 
of heart in a drought-stricken land, and 
to bring smiles to faces too often puek- 
ered with worry. 

Viewed from a distance the snap- 
dragon garden is a harmonious blanket 
of intensely-bright colors of almost every 
shade known to flowers, exeept the blue. 
Bright almost to an extreme, those nod- 
ding, bobbing heads blend joyously to- 
gether. 

One may be attracted by a Snapdragon 
of deep red, rich and pleasing. Per- 
haps one will next notice a flower of clear 
sulphur-yellow, a pink, a rose, a bright 
red with light lip, a ruby, an orange with 
yellow lip, intense red with yellow, a 
white, or any other of the almost end- 
less number of colors, shades, and com- 
binations of colors. With the exception 
of the white and yellow, almost no flower 
is of the same color throughout, but one 
color shades into another, or there is a 
contrast of colors. The shading of the 
colors into each other, or the dash or spot 
of a contrasting color lends to the flower 
interest and exquisite beauty, and the 
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The soft clear yellows of the Snapdragons intrigue us 


variety of beautiful shadings and colorings 
is endless. 

lt is interesting to note how different 
people are attracted to the different 
colors and combinations of colors in the 
Snapdragons. My preference is for the 
richness and depth of the deeper colors 
and for the brightness of the red touched 
with yellow, but not a few prefer the 
bronze and copper colors, and many 
wax enthusiastic over the yellows. 

Not only does the Snapdragon offer 
variety in color, in shading, and in mark- 
ing, but also in the size of the plants. 
Qne can purchase seed for many sizes of 
Snapdragons, from the dwarf (hyacinth 
flowered) to the giant-flowered, which in 
good years rise on spikes four feet tall. 
The dwarf plants are especially good for 
rock gardens and showy borders, and 
the medium and tall kinds for the garden 
beds. Some of the choicest colors are to 
be found in the medium sizes, and the 
seeds of some of these are priced quite 
high, but for the most part the seeds of 
all of the types of Snapdragons are 
reasonably priced. There are types and 
colors of Snapdragons of moderate price 
which will fit into almost any situation 
in the garden and add to its interest and 
beauty. Tall Snapdragons appeal to me 
beeause they make the best eut flowers 
and beeause of the many excellent colors 
to be found among them. However, 
the greatest variety of color is to be 
found among those of medium growth. 

It has been my experience when buy- 
ing seeds that it is not wise to buy the 
mixtures of many colors. These are 
beautiful, but the flowers showing the 


definite types and characteristics are 
often missing. It is best to buy seeds of 
the named varieties and then make one’s 
own mixture. This I have done and I 
have found that the results are more sat- 
isfactory. Since snapdragon seeds keep 
well, a small portion of the contents of 
each packet of named varieties may be 
used each year and the .rest kept for 
another season. Thus the cost of raising 
the named varieties is not made _ pro- 
hibitive, as a few packets may be re- 
placed or new varieties added each year, 
while the supply of former years is also 
used, 

In Western Minnesota | have found 
that the best way to develop a snap- 
dragon garden is to plant the seeds in- 
side, about the first of Mareh. In this 
way the plants will be ready to set out as 
soon as the weather will permit and 
will bloom much earlier than if the seeds 
are planted where they are to grow. The 
hangiest boxes for starting the seeds are 
the little wooden boxes in which your 
grocer receives his bricks of cheese. These 
are of a handy size for starting in a 
window and have sufficient depth so 
that they lend themselves admirably to 
this use. However, they must be gone 
over with extra brads or small nails and 
the sides and bottom firmly fastened, for 
they are loosely put together. 

When good dirt containing some sand 
has been sifted, fill the box nearly full, 
and with a ten-cent sprinkler cork (used 
in the top of a bottle for sprinkling 
clothes) soak the dirt in the box thor- 
oughly. Seatter the fine seeds thinly on 

(Continued on page 482) 
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Elevation and Plan of Hedgerow with Tree and Fruit Features 


Consider the Utility and | 
Beauty of the Hedgerow 


HE creation of a successful garden 

border where space is limited, does 

not always necessarily mean that 

the border should take form in a 
hedge. Garden borders near the house 
ean also be as hedgerows; rugged and 
spontaneous borders of plant growth, 
with a variety of interest and at the 
same time serving, to an extent, as a 
shelter planting along a boundary. Clip- 
ped or unclipped hedges always have that 
formal effect; perhaps because they are 
made of one kind of plant material. In 
a sense the natural hedgerow is the answer 
to many problems of informal design, 
just as the hedge answers to certain speci- 
fi purposes in the formal layout. 

When my friend who is farming land 
in a hill seetion of Pennsylvania plowed 
his upper field four years ago, the furrows 
of newly-turned earth butted close 
against the bare north boundary wall. 
This year the north wall is clothed with 
green in many places. There are young 
pines and maples, long drifts of hay- 
scented fern, many kinds of asters, several 


sprawling masses of wild grape, and 
clumps of sumae, now growing along 
the wall. We have been watching a 


hedgerow in the making; and Nature, 
though restricted to only a narrow strip 
of land, is just as spontaneous as ever. 
From elose at hand, or silhouetted against 


the sky, this hedgerow displays rare 
beauty. 
CLOSE examination of any natural 
hedgerow, whether it runs over a 


hill or trails through a meadow, discloses 
eertain common characteristics. First of 
all, there is what might be termed the 
core. This may be a wood rail or wire 
fence, a stone wall, or even a drainage 
diteh, long forgotten. In every instance 
this core is responsible for the existence 
of the hedgerow; for over a period of 
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By ROBERT ROSS, (Penna.) 


years, wild plants have found a snug 
anchorage along this protecting haven. 
Hedgerow plant-growth is usually ‘a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of wild flowers, 
ferns, weeds, vines, shrubs, and trees; all 
growing with impulsive freedom. There 
is one exception,—plants vary accord- 
ing to conditions and environment,—sun 
and shade affect the arrangement of 
plants along the hedgerow itself; and in a 
more complete manner the whole row will 
be affected by moist, wet, or dry soils. 
In contrast with the hedgerow mentioned 
as occupying dry, hilly land, a similar 
wall in a moist meadow be com- 


may 
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Elevation and Plan showing open- 
ing in Hedgerow with details* 


posed of elderberry, clematis, wild iris, 
buttonbush, meadowsweet, and elm. Open- 
ings or breaks in the hedgerow are an- 
other extremely interesting feature. The 
accompanying sketch shows somewhat. the 
pictorial aspects of such an opening. 
Nature presents the idea, but if is not 
wise to copy; in fact that is next to 
impossible. It is better rather to eon- 
sider the native hedgerow a suggestion. 
A truly man-made hedgerow is simply an 
appreciation of one of Nature’s types of 
plantings, and there is a charm in the 
garden which harnesses Nature, to serve 
a purpose useful to man. Every house 
property and garden has boundaries and 
lines of demarcation; for some a flowing 
shrub border is too grand,—a hedge too 
formal; a narrow strip of vegetation—a 
hedgerow—may better serve. 


HE characteristies of native hedge- 

rows can easily be applied to the 
man-made affairs. Types of core walls 
and fences which can be used are numer- 
ous and various. Plantings should, in 
most eases, range on either side of the 
chosen core material. It is best to 
acclimate the hedgerow to the whole 
property or the garden itself; as well as 
to the purpose which it is to serve. If 
the hedgerow is to fence a_ property 
boundary or cup-in a garden, let it be 
composed of many plants found on the 
property or within the garden. This new 
border thus becomes a part of its environ- 
ment. 

The illustrated fruiting hedgerow indi- 
eates an adaptation to shelter the vegetable 
garden. The use of native plants as 
members of hedgerows to surround wild 
garden areas, accents the rule. To serve 
the purpose of windbreaks the row plant- 
ing should be evergreen in high per cent,— 
arborvitaes, yews, laurel, moccasin flowers, 


(Continued on page 482) 
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Showing the value of restraint 


{ and 


simplicity in planting 








No overcrowded planting here,—simple, 


restful, and in the best of 


taste 














Garden Facts and Philosophies 


“Rocked by the breezes light, 
The blossoming wistaria 
Sleeps peacefully to-night.” 
—Japanese Poem 


EUROPEAN writer once said that 

two Japanese curses were the bam- 

boo and the wistaria. Quite an 
ignorant remark since both are of in- 
estimable value economically and aesthet- 
ically. Almost everyone knows of the 
almost endless uses of bamboo, but some 
may not be familiar with the different 
uses of wistaria. The young tender 
leaves are often eaten, and are also used 
to take the place of tea. The seeds baked 
in a charcoal fire taste very much like 
chestnuts, while in China wistaria flowers 
are also often used as food, The bark is 
useful for many purposes;—for making 
ropes, sandals, cables for bridge-making. 
Nothing exceeds in strength and durabil- 
ity, a wistaria bridge, it is claimed. There 
is a classical wistaria dance in Japan, 
so famous and beloved is this vine. It is 
considered the emblem of Japanese wo- 
manhood. The name of this flower in 
that land is ealled fuji;—the western 
name wistaria is so designated in honor 
of Caspar Wistar, an American doctor. 


In China a beautiful woman is com- 
pared to a peony, a greatly-loved flower 
there, where it is given great care and 
attention. It is ealled the “flower of 
prosperity” since only the rich man has 
means to indulge his faney in growing it 
and giving it all the attention it demands. 
Japanese do not much eare for the 
peony, saying it lacks in grace. Its 
rather universal unpopularity there may 
be accounted for in the fact that they 
do not cultivate it so successfully as do 
the Chinese. In China there is a pretty 
legend that a beautiful woman once 
touched the flowers with her rouged 
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By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


finger-tips, (you see western .girls were 
not the first to paint their nails a vivid 
red), while visiting the garden after fin- 
ishing her toilette. Ever since the blos- 
soms have a faint pinkish tinge. 

“About the flowers grave lessons cling. 


Let us softly steal like the tread of 
And learn of them.” 


Spring 


There is a so-called peach vine that is 
something of a novelty. The claims put 
forth in its behalf are that it is easily 
cultivated, is a great producer, makes 
delicious preserves, .and in short com- 
pares in every way with a regular peach 
except it is not good eaten raw. Chinese 
go in more for peaches than the Japanese, 
where the fruit is rather indifferent as to 
quality. Japanese, however, love to ecul- 
tivate dwarf peach trees, and it is not an 
uncommon sight at all to see a tiny rug- 
ged tree all aglow with pink blossoms in 
sarly Spring. There is a charming fairy 
story for children about the little boy 
who jumped out of a peach stone. 


Cuban cigar makers frequently use 
aromatic plants to perfume the tobacco 
leaves before manufacturing. Cigar boxes 
likewise are often made of aromatic 
woods as cedar, juniper, or cedrela. 
Cedar is said to be particularly suitable 
as it blends well with tobacco, improv- 
ing its flavor. Casearilla, the bark of a 
small tree found growing in the Bahamas, 
is often employed to give a fine aroma 
to the smoke of cigarettes. 


Not everyone fuily appreciates the 
value of restraint; especially is this true 
in our own country where we are most 
of us impulsive, enthusiastic, and un- 
restrained, out of the very exuberance of 
living. It is not so much a fault as it is 
a quality of our youthfulness. Youth is 
always more or less unrestrained. and 


we are a young country. Nowhere is 
this ungoverned unrestraint more clearly 
shown than in our gardening, and in our 
use of cut flowers in decorations. More 
than quality, we apparently value quan- 
tity. We cannot seem to understand the 
value of bare spaces. In gardening. and 
in flower arrangement, the Orientals are 
as a rule models of restraint. Crowds 
are not restful, whether crowds of human 
beings huddled together, crowds of 
plants growing together, or crowded vases 
of flowers. In restraint there is rest, not 


the fatigue that comes from crowded 
things; even though they be ever so 


beautiful, too much of anything wearies. 
So in our pictures for this month we see 
the value of restraint both in planting 
and in flower arrangement. 


Not many of us would perhaps think 
of using only plain stiff aspidistra leaves 
in a decorative arrangement for the table. 
But they can be made very interesting if 
properly arranged. In preparing our 
leaves or flowers for any decoration, the 
first thing we do is to remove every 
evidence of decay, or insects, or worms. 
Not so in Japanese flower arrangement. 
If one of the aspidistra leaves does not 
already possess a nice little worm or 
insect nest, one is immediately simulated. 
A leaf tip is rolled around a slender stem 
and held in the warm hands a few mo- 
ments, after which it remains slightly 
curled. ‘If it is desired to make it more 
realistic, then the curling over the stem is 
lightly tied and left a few hours before 
arranging. Usually the leaves are 
arranged in groups of three leaves, five, 


or seven, and three different heights.— 
the familiar Heaven, Man, and Earth 
arrangement. 

“Your voiceless lips, O Flowers. are living 


preachers, 
(Continued on page 482) 
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September Activities in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON, 


N ORDER to insure a good stand of 
for the winter lawns, seed 

must be sown as early in September 

us possible. Italian Rye grass seed 
should be sown early enough for the seed 
to germinate and the grass to be cut once 
before the leaves begin to fall heavily. 
After this eutting, raking of the leaves 
ean go forward without injury to the 
young plants. Do not eut too close at 
first. 

If peas have been planted to add hu- 
mus and fertility to the soil, they must 
be plowed in and the surface harrowed, 
raked, and smoothed to make the seed- 
bed. 

For all-the-year gardens where sum- 
mer lawns of Bermuda grass are used, 
it is not necessary either to plow or 
spade up the lawns. Sometimes under 
the trees where the Bermuda sod is light, 
spading can be done, but in almost every 
ease it is better to leave the sod and sow 
over it without disturbing the roots. 

irst the space should be raked with 
a sharp-toothed rake. Then eut the 
grass as closely as possible, setting the 
blades so that all the stems will be cut 
off close to the ground. Get the lawns 
as clean as possible. 

Cottonseed meal is much used as a 
lawn fertilizer and this should be spread 
next. If this was used last season, then 
change to 7-5-5 or 8-4-4 this year. Too 
much cottonseed meal encourages acidity 
and weeds may result. Rake the fertil- 
izer in thoroughly and level the plowed 
lawns. 


vrass 


Get the bulbs planted. The early nar- 
cissi, Roman hyacinths, museari, scillas, 
snowdrops, camassia, e¢rocus, trumpet 
daffodils, and all the bulbs except tulips 
and exhibition hyacinths, must be planted 
this month. 


Hemerocallis of the older and newer 
kinds should be planted in quantity. 
None of the bulbs or lilies are more satis- 
factory. If ordering include some of the 
newer hybrids, for not only are they 
beautiful in color and form but they ex- 
tend the season of bloom for many weeks. 


Japanese iris, which grow so well in 
bog gardens and low places, should now 
be taken up and separated. Uneover the 
clumps and cut off portions of the roots 
and stems with a sharp knife. Replant- 
ed, these clumps will bloom slightly the 
first year, and after that come into full 
profusion of beauty each season. 

This is the procedure in Swan Lake 
Gardens at Sumter where more than a 
million Japanese iris bloomed in double 
walks more than a mile long last Spring. 
They are planted in soil from the bottom 
of the lake, and the roots are in water 
most of the year. In this situation the 
plants are four to five feet tall and the 


individual - blooms eight to ten inehes 
across. 

Use bonemeal on the rooted euttings 
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planted earlier in the season and on the 
seedlings in the boxes. Calendulas, 
stocks, cynoglossum, candytuft, gypso- 
phila, gaillardias, dianthus, and aquilegia 
need this help. 


Unless Elder and Shasta daisies, and 
anthemis, are separated and _ replanted 
each September, the blooms may grow 
smaller and smaller each year. Take up 
the» whole.clump~ and. separate so that 
each plant has but one-cluster of leaves 
and. roots. The Elder daisies: and: anthe- 
mis grow in either sun or half shade. The 
Shasta daisies like full sun. 


Transplant seedlings, either self--own, 


or from the boxes, of all perennia nto 
permanent positions. For half shade use 
digitalis, aquilegia, stokesia, dianthus 
barbatus, and other dianthus. Plant in 
full sun, coreopsis, gaillardia, gypso- 


phila, and iberis. 


Move the young hollyhocks into sunny 
positions. Get the petunias massed for 
spring bloom. There will be hundreds of 
young plants now ready to move from 
the borders, consisting of sweet alyssum, 
petunias, eynoglossum, and annual eandy- 
tuft. All of these with the bulbs should 
be permanently placed, so that later seed 
planting ean go over them and between. 
Do this now. 

Later in the month begin to fertilize 
roses for fall bloom. Triogen used every 
ten days or two weeks gives excellent re- 
sults, keeping the plants free from pests 
and fungus and stimulating them into 
exhibition bloom. 

If this is not available, one teaspoon- 
ful of nitrate of soda with one table- 
spoonful of superphosphate, to each 
gallon of water, is a fine fall fertilizer 
and blossom stimulant. Use one pint of 
this mixture around the roots of each 
rose every two weeks until color shows 
in the buds. 


Disbud and _ fertilize dahlias and 
chrysanthemums. Hardy asters and 
chrysanthemums will repay extra care 
now. Bonemeal is always safe and sure. 


7-5-5 is quick and if the weather is not 
too hot can be used satisfactorily. 

Cut off the tops of these plants if they 
are growing too tall. Stake the taller- 
growing chrysanthemums with inconspic- 
uous stakes. Bamboo eanes are good, or 
iron rods painted a dull green or black. 
Placed back of the plants and tied to 
them with raffia, they do not mar the 
landseape. 

Plant amaryllis bulbs eight or ten 
inches deep. In sandy soil they grow 
from year to year in the garden, and 
inereasing in size the clumps add much 
spring beauty. Planted fifteen years ago, 
a clump of the old-fashioned searlet vari- 
ety has many flower stalks each season 
with two or three blooms on eaeh. 


Testing the newer hybrids for hardi- 
ness and reliability is work for the ama- 
teur that will be worth while. Planting 
deep insures against freezing and no 
covering is neeessary. Use them in thie 
vardens. 


More important than fall planting is 
the planting for spring color symphonies. 
Use your paper freely. Draw the bor- 
ders to scale and then fill in with color 
harmonies that will increase the beauty 
of the-spring garden. Do this earefully 
before any planting or transplanting is 
done. Mistakes on paper ean be cor- 
rected—those in the garden are perma- 
nent. 


Seeding Lawn Now is Nature’s 
Way 


HE fall-seeding of lawns has many 

advantages over spring sowing, chief 
of which is that seed sown in early Fall 
before the fall rains begin has a chance 
to become established and thus is pre- 
pared for an early start the next Spring, 
says Prof. M. T. Munn, seed specialist 
at the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. Seeding should be completed 
by the middle of September, he says, 
as plantings made later than September 
20 often fail. 

Aside from the time of seeding, the 
battle is half won in making a good lawn 
with the use of clean, vigorous seed mix- 
tures containing the right kind of 
grasses for lawn seeding, declares this 
authority, who warns against the dan- 
gers of cheap lawn-grass’ mixtures. 
Many mixtures have been placed on the 
market which, upon examination in the 
seed laboratory, have been found to con- 
tain a high percentage of chaff and dirt 
and many kinds of weed seeds, and 
which have been made up quite largely 
of grasses entirely unsuited for lawn 
purposes. 

The purchase of high-grade Kentucky 
bluegrass and redtop seed, and mixing 
them at home at the rate of two parts 
bluegrass to one part redtop, is advo- 
cated as an excellent means of seeur- 
ing a really desirable general-purpose 
lawn-grass mixture. A small amount of 
white Duteh clover may be added to the 
mixture if one likes clover in the lawn. 

It is recommended that this mixture 
be sown at the rate of one-fourth ounce 
per square yard for old lawns, or one- 
half ounce per square yard for a new 
lawn, and that the seed be raked in 
lightly so as just to cover it and no 
more. Complete fertilizer, bonemeal, 
cottonseed meal, pulverized sheep ma- 
nure, and loam or topsoil also may be 
applied with profit to lawns in the Fall. 
Many lawns have suffered badly from 
the dry summer weather and also show 
lack of adequate fertility to maintain a 
good growth of grass and crowd out 
the weeds. Such lawns should receive 
some fertilizer treatment this Fall. 
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Timely Suggestions for September 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (N. J.) 


S SEPTEMBER comes along we 
sometimes feel a little sagging of 
interest—an inclination to “let the 


garden go”’—since the growing season 
is drawing to a close. Early Fall, how- 


ever, is a vital period in gardening, and 
it is important that we do not neglect 
the things which require doing before 
frost. September activities may assure 
success for the coming year. 


Early September is the time to plan, 


purchase, and plant for next spring’s 
bulb garden, and it is a fine way to 
recover from that early-autumn feel- 
ing that gardening will soon be over 
for the year. A sheaf of bulb eata- 
logues, pencil and paper, will inspire 


any true gardener. 


First of all, measure the space to be 
devoted to fall-planted bulbs and ealeu- 
late the number which will be required. 
Then get out the catalogues; or better 
yet, visit the bulb growers personally 
and make your selections with an eye to 
what sort of effect you wish to produce. 


Among the daffodils there are the sturdy 
giant trumpets, of which Giant Killer is 
one of the largest; the graceful medium 
trumpets like the beautiful but poorly- 
named Gertie Millar; the rush-foliaged 
jonquils for naturalistic plantings; the 
dainty, cluster-flowered species hybrids 
such as Agnes Harvey and Pearly Queen 
which, together with the deeply-colored 
little poetaz Orange Queen, are ideal for 
rock plantings; the sweet-scented and 
striking poetaz types, of which Franz 
Hals is a good example, with large elus- 
ters of small, flat, frilled blossoms, yel- 
low-cupped, and with a creamy perianth. 


Add a few species tulips to your list 
for unusual and frail beauty and some of 
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that old blue-and-white favorite, chiono- 
doxas or glory-of-the-snow. These, 
together with hyacinths, séillas, and cro- 
eus will fill the bulb beds with color when 
Spring comes again. 


Next month will be time enough for 
some bulb planting, though it is better for 
the daffodils to go into the ground as 
soon as the bulbs are delivered. 


Roses also may be ordered in Septem- 
ber for delivery and planting during the 
month. If you are a rank amateur, con- 
sult a reliable source on the details of 


planting, for it is an exact and important 
business. Lack of planting knowledge 


may cost you your new roses. Among 
the successful newer roses are Gloaming, 
an everbloomer of glowing-pink overlaid 


with salmon; the gold medal winner, 
Eclipse, a lovely clear-yellow; and the 
erisp, brilliant little Permanent Wave 


with its unique eurly petals. 


The hardier house plants which still 
remain in the garden must come into the 
house before danger of frost. Lift the 
pots, prune, and keep on the poreh for 
a few days before taking inside, so that 
the shock of removal may be less violent. 


If any plants are growing in the beds 
and borders which you desire to take in 
for winter use, the earlier they are potted 
the better. They may need severe prun- 
ing, and the pruned portions may be 


used for euttings to make new plants. 
Root these in flats of moist sand and 


transplant later into pots of mixed loam, 
sand, and peat. 


Perennial seedlings which were planted 
in July or August may need plenty of 
watering during September, and also the 
cutting bed and the compost heap. 


The lawn may also need artificial water- 
ing if it is to present a green, velvety 
appearance in the Spring. Early Sep- 
tember is not too late to plant grass seed 
where it is needed. 


such as 
and asters need 
plenty of water, fertilization, and per- 
haps spraying during September to 
insure fine bloom later on. 


flowers 
dahlias, 


Late-blooming 
santhemums, 


chry- 


Rose bushes may be thankful for Sep- 
tember spraying and watering if rainfall 
is seanty, as some of the finest blooms 
come during the cool, late autumn weeks. 


Peonies can be transplanted best early 
in September. Purehase plants now. Do 
not divide or replant  old-established 
peonies unless they show signs of flower- 


ing less vigorously in their original 

positions. 
Iris, gaillardia, hardy asters, phlox 
, a) } , 


and bleeding heart, can be transplanted 
successfully in September. 


Pansies, English daisies, and myosotis, 
which were planted in August, are ready 
in late September for a light winter pro- 
tection. Evergreen boughs laid across 
the bed are most effective for this pur- 
pose, though good substitutes are excel- 
sior or salt hay held down lightly by a 
few pruned tree branches. 


Though we cannot always count on the 
seeds gathered from our own garden 
flowers, it is worth while to gather those 
of fine specimen blooms for planting in 
Spring. In this way we may perpetuate 
some especially fine plants. Dry the 
seeds thoroughly in the sun before plac- 
ing them in small manilla coin envelopes 
and marking plainly with name, date, ete. 


These envelopes can be filed like index 
cards. 
After the seeds are harvested, dead 


flower stalks may be collected and burned. 
This will help to prevent the spread of 
any disease which may have attacked the 
plants. . 


Gladiolus bulbs should be harvested, 
tops eut off close to bulb, and dried in 
flats a short time until surface moisture 
has disappeared. Store in a cool, dry 


cellar in the same flats in which they 
were dried. 
Ty . 
Tuberous-rooted begonias must also 


come up with a clump of earth attached to 
the tuber before danger of hard frost. If 
the foliage is still alive, it is cut to pre- 
vent rotting and the tubers are stored in 
a cool cellar. 


Evergreens demand our attention. This 
is a good month for pruning and clean- 
ing. Dead wood ean be easily discovered 
during this dormant period. Bag worms 
may be removed, and sulphur applied if 
red spider is still present. 


Most hardy deciduous shrubs which 
bloom in Spring and early Summer can 
be transplanted during this month. 


Watering must not be neglected 
especially for newly-set trees and shrubs. 
The roots are not yet thoroughly estab- 
lished in their unaccustomed positions, 
and need more than a normal amount of 
moisture. 
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Reviews of the New Books 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


FLOWERS TO GROW AND GATHER. 
By Marion W. Ilexner and Isabel 
McLennan McMeekin., 204 = pages. 
Unillustrated. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
N.Y.C. $2.50. 


The authors of this new garden book 
have adopted a rather unusual and a very 
practical layout. Tables are used rather 
than straight text and the result is highly 
satisfactory. This volume is planned for 
the beginner who is not looking for a 
narrative of horticultural ventures, but 
who wants to find out without waste of 
time the particulars about specific garden 
plants — height, color, blooming season, 
soil requirement and correct location, how 
{o propagate and plant, how to arrange 
when eut, control of plant enemies, ete. 
There are lists of flowers for special uses 
and lists of garden tools; suggestions for 
planning borders and beds and a glos- 
sary of garden terms. The first two see- 
tions of the book are devoted to a lengthy 
table of English-botanical flower names 
with deseriptions, and the second gives 
the botanieal-English names of common 
garden flowers. 

In addition to the speeifie information 
in regard to the flowers ineluded in this 
book, there are general directions for 
propagating, planting, and transplanting; 
for arranging flowers and for control of 
plant pests. Though these chapters are 
by no means exhaustive, they are adequate 
in the main. The form used makes the 
book extremely practical for frequent 
reference. 


FIELDBOOK OF ILLINOIS WILD 
FLOWERS. Illinois Natural History 
Survey Manual 1. Printed by authority 
of the State of Illinois by the Natural 
History Survey Division. 406 pages. 
(Price not noted.) Illustrated. 


More than 600 of the more common 
wildflowers of the State of Illinois are 
described, and illustrated by the line 
drawings, in this valuable little handbook. 

The original manuseript of this book 
is the work of Dr. W. B. MacDougall, 
Assistant Professor of Botany in the 
University of Illinois in 1929; later re- 
vised and added to by Dr. Herman §S. 
Pepoon. The excellent illustrations are 
by Mrs. Charlotte Liebtag Grant and 
Dr. Carl O. Mohr, with a frontispiece in 
eolor by Ceeil Vineent Donovan. Other 
botanists of the University also gave their 
assistance. 

Though in no way comparable to the 
beautifully-illustrated Wild Flowers of 
the State of New York, by Homer D. 
House, it is just as valuable in its own 
way and should be in the library of all 
nature lovers. The illustrations, though 
they are uneolored line drawings, are 
clear and full of interest and character. 
What is more, they are in all cases 
recognizable. Deseriptions are full and 
accurate and someone has happily added 
appropriate verses on many of the pages. 
The volume is light and small, planned 
for field work. 
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Though a sectional work not intended 
for general use, the number of flowers 
covered makes it valuable to all residents 
of the northeast. 


A GARDEN IN THE HOUSE, By 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson. Illustrated. 
Little Book No. 10, Leisure League 
Series. 113 pages. 25 cents. 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


Though not a strietly new book, Mrs. 
Wilson’s little paper-covered volume has 
recently come to this desk for review. 
Those who are not already familiar with 
it will find it a boon during the Fall and 
Winter when indoor gardening again be- 
comes a subject of absorbing interest. 
A Garden in the House is one of the 
fascinating Leisure League Series of 
“Little Books.” Indoor gardening is one 
of the most refreshing of interests and 
in this book the author tells the reader 
how to do it successfully. 

Chapters are devoted to the most reli- 
able and successful flowering and foliage 
house plants, together with culture and 
eare. Water plants, bulbs, and tropical 
plants have their place, and there is a 
chapter on terrariums. 

In the section on Selecting the Right 
Plant for the Right Window, there is a 
valuable list of types for special positions 
of light and shade. 

One of the most interesting and stim- 
ulating chapters deals with propagation 
of house plants by seed and slip. It 
gives the amateur a pecufiar thrill to 
propagate young sturdy plants from old 
favorites. 

The photographs and line drawings are 
particularly pleasing and illuminating. 


FIRST GOURD BOOK. By Helen M. 
Tillinghast, Vernon, Conn. 33 pages. 
Frontispiece. Privately printed. (No 
price submitted. ) 


At last a gourd book! All the garden- 
ers who have become gourd enthusiasts 
will weleome this concise, well-expressed 
little book with its fund of vital infor- 
mation. 

The author has devoted the first por- 
tion to the family, genera, and species 
of gourds, notes on catalogued varieties, 
seed and directions for planting and 
eare. 

Pests are freely discussed and specific 
controls given; and there is a paragraph 
on breeding, and one on hand-pollination 
of flowers. Directions have also been 
given for harvesting and euring, and the 
book closes with pages devoted to the 
effective use of the ripened crop for dee- 
oration and on the exhibition of the 
gourd in all its phases. 

The photograph used as a frontispiece 
shows an interesting display of Gourds 
of all sorts, arranged with Mexiean corn, 
and the text offers the excellent sugges- 
tion that gourd groupings will be en- 
haneed if combined with sheaves of other 
grains such as rye, oats, or barley. 


A well-executed chart done in pen and 
ink by A. E. Hyde shows the various 
types of gourds and the parts of the 
vine, leaf, seedling, staminate and pis- 
tilate flowers, and a cross section of the 
mature fruit. 


SPRING FLOWERS FROM BULBS. 
By Claire Norton. 94 pages. Illus- 
trated by the author. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Ine. $1.00. 


The newest Doubleday, Doran Garden 
Handbook is a diseussion of spring- 
blooming bulbs; and like the other vol- 
umes of this group, it offers adequate 
information on the chosen subject. Miss 
Norton’s style is easy and readable and 
she has assembled her material in a mas- 
terly manner. 

The book is planned primarily for the 
use of the owner of the small home gar- 
den, but will be of interest to all ama- 
teur bulb growers. 

There are chapters on the artistic use 
of bulbs in various types of gardens; on 
soil preparation and planting; and on 
eare and cultivation. 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, the smaller 
cultivated spring-blooming bulbs, and an 
interesting group of wildlings, are dis- 
cussed in some detail. 

Miss Norton herself has illustrated her 
book with many line drawings, charts, 
and ground plans, and there is a valu- 
able cross index for reference purposes. 


Fall Planting of Seeds 


NOTE that your next issue is to be a 

Fall-Planting Number. May I sug- 
gest that mention be made of Fall Plant- 
ing of seeds, as well as of bulbs and 
plants? 

There are very many perennials with 
seeds that germinate with great readiness 
in the Spring, providing the sowing has 
been made in the Fall. These are kinds 
that require a period of seed exposure 
to cold, in order to put them in shape 
to sprout. If seeds of these plants be 
sown in Spring or Summer, little or no 
germination will take place. If, though, 
they are sown in open-ground seed-beds, 
or in coldframes, in late Autumn, they 
will come up strongly and quickly the 
following Spring. 

This group of plants with seeds that 
should be sown in the Fall ineludes 
Aconitum, Dictamnus, Hardy Phlox (all 
perennial species), most Anemones, most 
Ranunculus species, about half of the 
Silene species, all species of Dicentra, 
most Corydalis species, all but a few of 
the species Irises, all Lilium species ex- 
cept about fifteen easier kinds which may 
be sown in Spring, Eremurus, ete. 

Also late-fall sowing is to be preferred 
at least, if not absolutely necessary, wit 
the various Gentians, Primulas, and most 
of the Pentstemons. This does not by 
any means exhaust the list. 


Rex. D. Pearce, (N. J.) 
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Miss Fenner’s Home, where she writes Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


EPTEMBER arrives amid a riot of 

color. With quantities of August’s 

flowers carrying over into this 
month, combined with September’s own 
gorgeous blossoms, the display is lovely 
indeed. 


The course of a winding stream in 
early September may be outlined by a 
profusion of bidens, or brook sunflow- 
ers. It is not uncommon to find acres 
of those pretty yellow blossoms in a 
slightly-marshy region, resembling a huge 
flower garden. 


Beside a stream or in a swamp, ar- 
rowhead and turtlehead may be found. 
Both are appropriately named; the first 
because of its leaves and the second for 
the shape of its flowers. In company 
with them are the gray-white blossoms of 
boneset, and the lavender of peppermint. 


This month the many varieties of as- 
ters come into their own. It is inter- 
esting to study them at this time; to 
note the many eolors and shades, the 
height of various species from the dwarf 
to the great fringed purple aster that 
grows as high as our shoulders, and to 
name each member of that family found. 
At the end of the season we may be 
quite proud of progress made. A study 
of the asters is an almost inexhaustible 
one. 


In waste places we may find quanti- 
ties of sneezeweed, a truly pretty, yel- 
low flower, in spite of its name. The 
deep-purple of ironweed, the lavender 
of Joe-pye, the gold of golden-rod are a 
few September flowers that make the 
month a colorful one. 


The luscious-looking clusters of poke- 


berry are ripening and the birds are 
feasting on them. There are many peo- 
ple who believe that the pokeberry is 
a poisonous plant, but this is not true. 
Although the berries are very juicy, their 
flavor is not at all inviting. However, 
pokeberry pie is considered quite deli- 
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cious by some, and doubtless if made 
just right may be very good. 


There are so many lovely things to 
see on a September ramble that we for- 
get all about a somewhat disagreeable 
circumstance very likely to occur. With- 
out any warning whatsoever, we may 
suddenly find that we have been “at- 
tacked” by a horde of sticktights, com- 
monly known as_ beggar lice, 
ticks, and other appropriate names. Us- 
ually they hold on so tightly that they 
make their presence felt in a very un- 
comfortable manner, compelling us to 
pause at intervals to pull them off. In 
so doing we are complying with Na- 
ture’s wishes to the very letter. Where- 
ever we drop the prickly little seeds, 
that spot will be just right for them to 
sprout and take root. Burdock seeds 
also have the unpleasant habit of grab- 


bing whoever and whatever come their 


way; getting a free ride to new terri- 
tory. 

September finds a change taking place 
in the bird world. Many of the sum- 
mer residents have already started on 
their journey southward. For a num- 
ber of weeks we have seen but little of 
certain species, and if we have seen 
them perhaps we did not recognize them 
for what they really are. Before start- 
ing out on their long trips many birds 
change their bright colors for more som- 
ber traveling raiment. Among these are 
the gay bobolink. A little later we may 
searcely recognize the goldfinch, the 
bright-yellow of his feathers having 
changed to inconspicuous coloring. The 
goldfinch, however, is not a distant trav- 
eler, but may remain with us through 
most of the Winter if the weather is 
mild. 


The purple martins soon will be va- 
eating the apartment houses which ad- 
mirers have put up for them, and many 
many other insect-eating birds, especially 
those which catch their prey on the 


beggar 


wing, will be leaving at various times 
during the month. In this group is the 
peewee, whom we will greatly miss, be- 
cause he has been singing steadily the 
Summer through. 


While many birds are leaving and 
others getting ready to depart, still others 
are coming to us to spend the Winter. 
Numbers of our-year-around residents 
that retired to the woods to rear their 
families, are now coming back to our 
dooryards to remind us that Winter is 
on the way and that the time has come 
to get the feeding stations in order for 
a busy season. 


On warm September evenings the in- 
sect musicians are almost as lively as 
they were in August. Cool evenings slow 
the tempo of their music, but until a 
hard frost kills them we shall hear their 
fiddling. 


Here and there among the trees we 
see patches of leaves taking on bright 
colors, reminding us that the year is 
speeding on toward its end, and_ that 
Nature, not to be caught napping, is 
attending to the multitudinous tasks of 


Fall. 


Walnuts and hickory nuts hang full- 


grown on the trees, but not yet ripe 
enough to fall. In a few more weeks 


the wind and rain will send them tum- 
bling down for boys and girls to gather, 
and for squirrels to hoard. 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Why is it that plants of the nettle 
family prick and irritate the skin so 
badly? 

2. Do fleas have wings? 

3. At what age does the guinea pig become 


mature? 

j. What fish builds a nest to receive cgga 
of the female? 

5. Do all oak trees mature their acorns in 
one season? 

6. What fraction of our serpents hare high 
ly-developed poison-conducting fangs? 

7. Of what particular use to the 
the long snout of the weetil? 

S. Does a turtle have teeth? 

9. By what formation of the head-feathers 
is the cockatoo distinguished from the 
parrot? 

10. What substance is used by the white 
backed swallow in making the nests so 
prized as food by the Chines¢ poople? 


isect is 


(Answers will be found at the end of 


: Wayside 
Ramblings Department.) 


Weed Guessing Contest 


1. A tender of sheep and his money con 
tainer 

2. Called by many names such as Love 
zine, strangle weed, Devil’s huir, hell 
hind. 

3. Follows in the path of the sun 

}- It has a relative that is an carly spring 
vegetable. 

5. Two prickly, spiny plants that are 


named for foreign countries. 

6. The seed-pods look like birds’ nests. 

7. A pocketbook and a quict country road. 

S. All tattered and torn. 

9. Eagerly sought for on the hunt with the 
hounds. 

10. A hot grass. 

11. King of farm crops in the South. 

12. What we all have when we get old. 


(Answers will be found at the end of Wayside 
Ramblings Department.) 
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A group of Crispy Vegetables which you can enjoy 
if you plant even a small and well-balanced garden 


Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


EPTEMBER and October may be 

called clean-up months in our vege- 

table gardens, and the phrase has a 
very broad meaning, indeed. 


Anytime after the first of September 
there is the possibility of a frosty night, 
bringing to an end many of the tender 
vegetable plants, although the month may 
pass with little or no frost damage, car- 
rying on in this good condition well into 
October; the garden thus “living on bor- 
rowed time.” 


But it is very important that we watch 
the weather carefully regarding frost, be- 
“ause there are so many things to be 
gathered in before they are harmed. To- 
matoes, peppers, and pimentos are among 
the vegetables that frost takes first. Not 
only the ripe ones having been gathered, 
but the green as well, and spread out on 
a table in a dry, airy cellar, they will 
keep for weeks. The tomatoes, gradually 
ripening, will prolong the appearance ot 
fresh tomatoes on the table over an ex- 
tended period. 


The housewife will cast a speculative 
eye over the garden in early September 
to determine what is on hand for concoet- 
ing various relishes. With celery, pep- 
pers, onions, and green tomatoes, she will 
set about evolving many a tasty combina- 
tion with the further aid of spices, sugar, 
vinegar, and salt. 


Again, employing celery, onions, pep 
pers, and ripe tomatoes, but this time 
adding whatever else the garden has to 
offer in the way of cabbage, beans, and 
like vegetables, the lot of them eanned 
together will eventually make their ap- 
pearance on a cold winter day in the 
form of rich vegetable soup. 


Having “cleaned out” the garden of its 
perishable vegetables, the  frost-bitten 
vines and stalks are next in line for elim- 
ination. Pulled, and _ stacked loosely, 
they may be burned after a few weeks. 
While pulling the vegetable stalks, do not 
neglect to pull the weeds that usually get 
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a “head start” in the lax month of Au- 
gust, after we have quit cultivating the 
eround. 


Sweet potato vines are very suscep- 
tible to frost. The potatoes should be 
removed from the ground as soon as the 
vines are frosted, if not before. Sweet 
patatoes must be spread out in a dry, 
airy place for several weeks. When cold 
fall days begin in earnest, put potatoes 
in erates and keep in a fairly warm, dry 
room. 


Pumpkins and squashes also must be 
gathered before a hard frost, placing them 
in an outbuilding. When cold weather 
approaches they should be taken to the 
vegetable cellar, where they will keep un- 
til after the New Year. 


Potato-digging time is also at hand in 
patches where the vines are dead. The 
Irish potato is the best keeper of all our 
vegetables, holding over in its natural 
state until the new crop comes to matur- 
ity another year. 


Winter celery may be kept in the 
ground until late October, although if 
packed away for winter use it is just as 
well not to allow the leaves to become 
frosted. Packed away in boxes, the roots 
in earth, celery will keep fresh for many 
weeks. Placed in a dark eellar, it soon 
bleaches and becomes tender. No attempt 
should be made to water celery after it 
is packed away in the cellar, as the leaves 
may rot almost at once, if water is 
sprinkled over them, soon causing the 
entire stalk to decay. The earth may be 
dampened slightly before the celery is 
packed away. 


Turnips are doing their best growing 
through September and October. Frosts 
do not harm them at all, and even the 
ground freezing slightly will have no bad 
effect on them, and their growth will be 
resumed when the sun thaws out the 
ground again. For winter storage it is 
just as well not to leave turnips in the 
ground too long. To keep them fresh 





and solid throughout the Winter, they too 
should be packed in sand. Surplus tur- 
nips pulled, topped, and placed in a heap 
on the cellar floor will provide us with 
turnip greens in February. 


Carrots topped and packed in sand in 
late October, will keep fresh until April, 
almost as they were when pulled from 
the earth. 


Parsnips and salsify are much better 
left in the ground until after a good, 
hard freezing, and then digging them 
just as we want them; or when the 
condition of the ground will permit dig- 
ging them. 


Late eabbage also does its best grow- 
ing in September and October, but it is 
just as well to have it put away in the 
cool, dark cellar before it is frosted 
noticeably. If the roots are eut away, 
loose leaves trimmed off, the heads 
wrapped in paper and put in a barrel, 
or piled together on a dry cellar floor, 
cabbage will stay crisp for many weeks. 
All bursted and loose eabbage heads 
may be made into sauerkraut in latter 
October for winter use. 


Both the gardener and his wife may 
find plenty of work at this time if the 
garden has been productive and they 
wish to make the most of it. Sueeess- 
ful gardening and ambition go hand in 
hand. 


Sauerkraut from Chinese Cabbage 


HAVE been surprised to find how few 

people know that they can make a 
high quality sauerkraut from the so- 
called Chinese or eelery cabbage. 

The celery cabbage is shredded and 
packed in exactly the same way as ordi- 
nary cabbage, except that about 25% 
more salt is neeessary to make it keep 
well. The finished product is not quite 
as “stout” as the ordinary sauerkraut, al- 
though it retains the characteristic flavor. 
It keeps fully as well. 

I am told that the Illinois State Insti- 
tutions have adopted this type of sauer- 
kraut instead of that made from ordinary 
cabbage, since it allows them to harvest 
a crop of early vegetables from the land 
before planting the Chinese cabbage. The 
vield is nearly as great, and in some 
seasons, even greater. 

A press release from the United States 
Department of Agriculture which I re- 
ceived recently stated that turnips and 
rutabagas can also be used for krauting. 
The finished product is known as sauer 
ruben. If the skins of the roots are 
serubbed and not pared, the finished 
product is very much like sauerkraut. 
If the skins are removed, a much milder 
produet results. 

It would seem that these new vegetable 
products would be worth trying as a 
means of preserving more of the produce 
of our gardens. 

Incidentally, many FLOWER GROWER 
readers may not know that Chinese cab- 
hage can be stored in cool pits, provided 
the entire plant is dug with roots intact. 
If the roots are removed, however, the 
top will rot. 

R. M. Carueton, (IIl.) 
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Our Common 


Barn 


Bureau of Biological Survey) 


or Mud Swallow 


The Man-Loving Swallows 


By BENNETT B. SMITH, (Iowa) 


HEN early settlers came to 

America they found Swallows 

living the life of other com- 
mon birds, building nests in_ hollow 
trees, in holes in the banks of streams, 
or on the face of a rocky cliff. Swal- 
lows accepted man immediately and soon 
took residence close by; taking advan- 
tage of boxes or other shelters, placed 
for nests. 

Swallows are children, (according to an 
Indian legend), turned to birds because 
they played in mud, forming houses over 
their feet, und as they played, wished 
they could stick their houses on the high 
rocky cliff where nothing could tear them 
down. So much did they wish this that 
they beeame Cliff Swallows and their 
nests may now be the rocky 
cliffs or on barns. 

Maybe they are children turned to 
birds, for they dart and play all day, 
rarely ever resting. So much do they 
fly that their wings are strongly de- 
veloped, but their feet are weak and of 
little use. 

When Nature constructs a bird, she 
does so in a systematic way, and the 
Swallow has been designed to catch in- 


seen on 
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sects. Its beak is wide, opening from 
ear to ear, and the inside is covered with 
a gluey substance. Once inside that 
mouth, the insect is doomed. 

Swallows choose their time of migra- 
tion wisely, going when new insects are 
hatching. As Spring comes they work 
North, eating newly-hatched larva. 
When cooler days come they return 
South for the Winter. 

In the orchard, the Swallow is very 
beneficial, and to encourage the presence 


of these birds is to be assured a fruit 
crop. 
The Barn Swallow, the prettiest of 


them all, wages continuous war on in- 
sects and eats practically nothing else. He 
is a good neighbor to have. It is a sad 
thing that some farmers destroy the nests 
of these birds when placed on the side 
of the barn. 

There are a half-dozen different spe- 
cies of Swallows ineluding the Cliff 
Dweller (Barn Swallow), Bank Swallow, 
Tree Swallow, and the Martin; but they 
do not associate or bother one another. 
Each group goes its own way. 

An interesting story of the Eave or 
Barn or Cliff Swallow, is told by an ob- 


server who watched a group of these 
birds seal up a nest on the side of a 
barn. He wondered all Summer why this 
was done; and when the birds left in 
the Fall, broke open the nest. There, he 
found a dead mother who had died 
while sitting, and for sanitary purposes 
the other birds had sealed her body in the 
nest. 

The timing and judgment of the Bank 
Swallow is interesting. With her dull- 
gray body, light underneath, she skims 
through the air picking up insects and 
dashing on to her young, feeding them 
without mueh pause in her flight. The 
young may sit on a wire or limb and wait 
patiently as the mother alternates to each 
in this aet. 

The Purple Martin is the largest of all 
the Swallows. Its song is more forcible 
than pretty and it holds its own in bird- 
land. The Indians, many years ago, 
placed gourd birdhouses on long poles 
for these birds, for they found that buz- 
zards and hawks were by them kept 
away from a choice piece of meat hung 
out to dry. The Martin has not changed; 
and it keeps hawks and buzzards away 
from the young chickens, being thus quite 
helpful to poultry. In addition to in 
sects, the Martin eats caterpillars, ants, 
and spiders. 


Canary Dies of Grief 


AN we deny the sense of deduction 
in birds or animals? Every day we 
see this spirit manifested in a way to 
prove they have this and enjoy or suffer 
accordingly as their natures are affected. 
Captain Billy, the wonderful Canary 
we have just given a loving burial, was 
capable of a love that took his life when 
the object of his affections had passed 
away. Billy belonged to one member of 
the family who always eared for and 
petted him. 

This girl had a long spell of illness 
that affected the bird greatly. _ When 
she was in pain, Billy would hop around 
in his eage in the greatest excitement 
and nothing would ever induce him to 
sing when she was asleep; and yet how 
was he to know she slept? 

The girl loved his singing and would 


ask someone to sing at her bedside; 
when the bird, faneying that all was 


well would sing gaily for a time. In 
every action he would show his joy. 

At the last of her illness Billy sat 
with ruffled plumage, head down, and 
would not eat. She often roused to 
say, “Oh, you must sing so Billy will 
not feel so disturbed and unhappy.” But 
we were not in a singing mood. After 
the burial someone looked at the cage 
and exelaimed, “Where is the bird!” 

We found him sitting huddled on his 
floor. When put on his swing he soon 
fell off;—dead of a broken heart, the 
victim of a love that could not go on 
without his beloved mistress. Plenty of 
love all around him, plenty of food, 
and but one thing needed to live. Does 
not such a case prove deduction and a 
sense of suffering equal to that of the 
human race? We thought Billy had 
proved himself worthy of the best of 
burials. 

MarGaret Ayers, (Texas) 
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E wish to most heartily thank all 

who so kindly send in material for 
this department. Just how soon it can 
be used depends on the amount on hand 
and the month most suitable for the in- 
formation contained therein. Flower 
shows have been very numerous lately 
and schedules given will not necessarily 
be for September. The general ideas are 
the same for all seasons and anyone 
planning a schedule can easily substitute 
whatever material may happen to be in 
season. 

A couple of reports used this time 
have been on hand for some time, but 
are just as valuable as though they could 
have been used immediately. 


From San Jose, California,, came the 
following: 

“Perhaps it may be interesting to the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER to learn 
how our County Flower Lovers Club was 
first started, nearly 14 years ago; when 
less than twelve flower-loving people met 
at the home of Mrs. Brock to form a 
Flower Lovers Club, to interest people in 
beautifying their homes and _ gardens 
throughout’ this county by growing flowers 
and shrubs wherever possible, in place of 
weeds and unkept yards which were too 
much in evidence both in town and coun- 
try. 

“A president, vice-president, secretary, 
and a treasurer were elected. A_peculiar- 
ity about this new society which made it 
rather out-of-the-ordinary from most so- 
cities, was that there were to be no dues 
and no assessments for its members. The 
only requirements for membership were 
that the candidate must be a flower lover, 
and he or she interested in urging others 
to become interested.in beautifying their 
waste places by planting flowers and shrubs, 
instead of allowing weeds to predominate. 

“It was voted to hold meetings twice 
each month, and that rule has always been 
observed. . 

“In order to interest people to join the 
society, the president interviewed the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and ex- 
plained that the object of the Club was 
to arouse public sentiment in favor of 
beautifying the homes, highways, and 
bridges throughout the County, with flow- 
ers, vines, and shrubbery, wherever pos- 
sible. The result of that meeting was a 
free use of one of the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms twice each month, which prac- 
tice continues. The Club was and still is 
considered an asset to the County by the 
Chamber. ae 

“At the second meeting it was voted to 
hold a flower show for the next, and each 
member was asked to bring what flowers 
he could and to tell his friends about it, 
asking them to come also, 

“Two boards about 8 inches wide and 
10 feet in length, laid across two wooden 
horses, held all the flowers which were 
brought. The receptacles for the flowers 
were from the homes of those who brought 
the flowers. 

“About 25 people attended this first 
flower show, and nearly all joined the 
Club. Interest began to start from that 
first show, and soon there was a member- 
ship of over forty and more shows were 
demanded. As public interest increased, 
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more and more flowers were brought in, 
until one large room was filled with flow- 
ers, and a hundred people came to see 
and enjoy them, while the membership con- 
tinued to increase. 

“As the Club grew in numbers, it was 
decided that receptacles for the ever-in- 
creasing number of flowers should be pur- 
chased and owned by the Club, but as the 
Club was to charge no dues and make no 
assessments on its members, some way must 
be devised whereby the receptacles could 
be obtained. A meeting was held and the 
subject was discussed, and it was decided 
to hold a plant sale the following Spring. 
A committee was appointed to arrange for 
the coming sale, and did that committee 
work! Two of the ladies donated their 
backyards, and others assisted in prepar- 
ing flats and receptacles for planting seeds 
of annuals and perennials for the coming 


sale. Others donated rooted plants, and, 


several nurserymen were invited to sup- 
ply plants and allow a commission to the 
Club for selling, which they were glad to 
do. The gross results from that first 
plant sale amounted to over $400. After 
all bills were settled, there was a net of 
about $300. 

“Sales have been continued until now 
the Club owns several hundred dollars’ 
worth of flower receptacles, is putting on 
from six to seven flower shows each year, 
which are always free to the public and 
which have an attendance of from 600 to 
1200 visitors. 

“The Club now has a nest-egg of $2000 
laid away, and the interest from this 
amount pays for the running expenses. 
Aside from all of its city work, other 
Clubs have been established in the other 
towns of the County, until now there are 
four thriving Clubs in as many towns, all 
working along the same lines as the par- 
ent Club is still doing. 

“A very pleasant and interesting fea- 
ture of the Club’s activities is the Annual 
Banquet which is held in the large Assembly 
Hall in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
about the middle of every February, when 
all of the other Clubs meet with old orig- 
inal club members and hold an indoor pic- 
nic, hear reports of club activities, and 
hold a real family reunion of good fel- 
lowship and cooperation. 

“It does not seem necessary to go into 
all the details of the activities of these 
different Clubs, such as beautifying miles 
of highway with flowers, covering bridges 
with roses and climbing vines and so on. 
But how the results do show for themselves! 


“This only goes to show what can be 
done in any community, no matter how 
small, if a few real active persons would 
get together and work for the common good 
of the people, and enjoy the uplift and 
pleasure which can be derived from efforts 
in making the world a little brighter and a 
little more beautiful for all.”—C. E. ApaMs 


From Kansas City, Missouri, we have 
the following: 

“Permanent community development, with 
contributions to parks and civie beautifica- 
tion projects, has been one of the chief 
activities of the Kansas City Gardens As- 
sociation in the last eighteen months; and 
the results have aroused greater interest in 
the organization and its work than has been 
shown in any part of the early years of its 
history. 

“A lily pool in the Jacob L. Loose Memo- 
rial Park, built at a cost of $1000, prob- 
ably is the outstanding achievement of the 
Association in the realm of permanent beau- 
tification projects; but its part in the re- 
cent Better Homes and Buildings Expo- 
sition attracted wide attention, won much 
praise, and was credited generally with 


being an outstanding contribution to the 
success of the entire affair. 

“The Association sponsored a series of 
‘international tables,’ in addition to a minia- 
ture garden exhibit, with entries from the 
schools as well as amateur gardeners on 
a more extensive scale. The exhibits of 
the amateurs included reproductions, not 
only of their home flower and vegetable 
gardens, but complete reproductions of 
homes, garages, sidewalks, and pools in the 
general landscaping plan. 

“The lily pool entered its second sea- 
son with the Summer of 1936. Located not 
far from the Kansas City Rose Society’s 
municipal rose garden, the pool draws thou- 
sands of visitors each month to the Jacob 
L. Loose Park; and its collection of various 
types and colors in water plants makes its 
section of the park, a restful nook offer- 
ing shade and a cool breeze under the boughs 
of old elms when the sun is at the height 
of its heat in Summer. 

“The ‘international tables’ at the Homes 
Show included the use of tableware, dishes, 
and decorations of the many nations rep- 
resented. Each in its own atmosphere, the 
tables really offered something of an edu- 
cational nature as well as an opportunity 
to demonstrate beauty in selection and ar- 
rangement of china and silverware. 

“The Kansas City Gardens Association is 
an organization born of the necessity of 
food conservation in World War days. Its 
work was to foster the utilization of vacant 
lots and otherwise unused tracts of ground 
for vegetable gardens, all in the name of 
conservation of food and aid to the allied 
nations. ; 

“With the end of hostilities, the con- 
servation phase of its activities passed into 
history, but the organization turned its at- 
tention to other lines, including the devel- 
opment of flower gardens and vegetable gar- 
dens in communities where the addition of 
a few vegetables to the table was viewed 
as a bit of luxury. School children of the 
less-fortunate families, in districts where 
property easily became an eyesore, were 
the students in this new phase; and so suc- 
cessful has that activity been that it has 
continued as one of the chief items on the 
Association’s annual program. 

“Seed distribution at a penny a package 
was adopted, rather than free distribution, 
the nominal charge keeping away the chil- 
dren always ready to take anything free 
and then discard it when the novelty of 
the idea passes. The Association’s clientele 
now includes only interested and - indus- 
trious youngsters, who, in some cases, have 
added to the family income in these years 
of stress with small contributions obtained 
through the sale of surplus vegetables from 
the association-sponsored projects. 

“Besides the community gardening and 
cooperation with the various charitable in- 
stitutions, the Association serves in the 
capacity of adviser to gardeners or insti- 
tutions, providing plants, seeds, tools, and 
labor where the individual or institution is 
deserving and unable to provide the neces- 
sary materials. 

“Landscaping projects were carried on at 
nine institutions. Part, or in some cases 
all, of the expense was met by the Asso- 
ciation.”—Mrs. CLARENCE E. HIL1, Publicity 
Chairman. 

The above reports show what splendid 
work ean be accomplished by Garden 
Clubs, Horticultural Societies, and so 
on, (the name doesn’t matter), when 
all work together and especially when 
men join in.—M.P.T. 


At the Rome, N. Y., Flower Show, 
there were five divisions on the schedule: 
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Specimen Exhibits (Horticultural), 
Flower Arrangements, Special Features, 
Tables, Wild Flowers. 

Naturally the specimens had to be 
grown by the exhibitor. Flowers for 
arrangements did not have to come from 
the arranger’s own garden. This is a 
mooted question in many Clubs. How- 
ever, a strict adherance to the rule that 
members exhibiting must use only flowers 
or other material grown by themselves, 
shuts out many most attractive classes. 
No poor material should be allowed, 
but as stress is put on beauty of general 
effect, skill in artistie arranging, and 
adherence to generally-accepted stand- 
ards for same, it seems as though it 
m tters little where the material was 
obtained. Probably the most sensible 
and fairest ruling was made by one Club, 
by allowing only material from amateurs; 
that is, no professionally-grown flow- 
ers were allowed. The principal point 
is to assure perfect equality and fairness 
for all exhibitors. Then, judges must 
learn to consider only the points ealled 
for in each elass, not what they may 
admire personally. 


Division IT, Flower Arrangements, con- 
sisted of five Classes, each with one or more 
divisions. For instance: Class I—A. Own- 
garden Composition using any kind of flow- 
ers; B. Using any one kind of flower from 
own garden. Class II. Arrangement for 
Luncheon Table seating 4 or 6 using—A. 
Flowers; B. Fruit; C. Vegetables. Class 
III. Arrangement of Plant Material in metal 
containers, using anything but flowers. Class 
IV. Arrangement with emphasis on line. 
Class V. Arrangements of White Flowers 
(with green) using uniform white contain- 
ers. (The Club supplied containers.) 


Division IIT, Special Features. Shadow 
Boxes (really niches)—A. Large; B. Small. 
(The large one especially possessed some 
very beautiful exhibits.) In this same 
division were: Miniature front dooryards or 
gardens; Picture Ovals; Still Life, includ- 
ing flower or plant material, textiles, acces- 
sories. (Some very quaint exhibits were 
shown here and one needed plenty of time 
to view them and absorb all the ideas 
depicted. ) 

Division IV, Tables. 
B. Informal Luncheon; 
ment in relation to china. 

Division V, Wild Flowers. 
B. Arrangements; C. Ferns. 


A. Formal Dinner; 
Flower Arrange- 


A. Specimens; 


In wild flower exhibits Garden Clubs 
must take a decided stand against the 
use of any material protected by con- 
servation laws which naturally are dif- 
ferent in different states. Even though 
such wild flowers may have come from 
the garden or private property, they 
should be banned. Garden Clubs as a 
whole stand for protection, so let’s be 
kindly firm. Members will gladly con- 


form if they really understand the laws 
and the reasons for them. The prin- 
cipal trouble is just the thoughtless 


desire to exhibit something rare and that 
others will not have. Judges should also 
know what flowers, ferns, or other ma- 
terial should not be gathered and pass 
them by when ribbons are awarded. 

Space does not allow other schedules 
this time, but they will be given each 
month and it is hoped others will be 
sent in. It is a great help to those 
making out schedules to have plenty to 
study and glean ideas from. 
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Cherokee Rose (Rosa laevigata) 


Cherokee Rose; — 


State Flower of 
Georgia 


By 
Cc. W. JOHNSON 
(Mass.) 


N 1916, the Legislature of Georgia 
adopted the Cherokee Rose (Rosa 
laevigata) as their floral emblem. 
There has been much disagreement 
among botanists as to its correct Latin 
name. Some eall it R. eamellia, R. che- 
rokeensis, R. Nivea, R. siniea, and R. 
ternata; but in “Standardized Plant 
Names,” it is given as Rosa laevigata. 
Here is one of the few cases where bot- 
anists agree more upon the common 
name, than they do on the Latin name. 

As it is named after a tribe of In- 
dians, it is generally supposed to be a 
native of the South. It was introduced 
by the early settlers, and soon escaped 
from cultivation and is now found grow- 
ing among the native plants and shrubs 
in the Southern States. It originally 
came from China, Japan, and Formosa, 
where it is native. 

It is a beautiful Climbing Rose with 
waxy-white petals, whose blossoms are 
two-and-a-half to three-and-a-half inches 
across, and each petal covered with a 
satin-like finish, that make this Rose 
quite different from other single Roses. 
Each leaf is composed of three leaflets, 


very rarely five, which are a_ brilliant 
green, very glossy and sharply serrate. 
This Rose is also very fragrant. By 
selection and crossing with other Roses, 
it has produced several desirable Roses 
for the Southern States. A pink variety 
has been developed which perhaps is 
more generally grown in gardens than 
the original white variety. 

This beautiful Rose cannot be grown 
in the Northern States as it is too tender 
tc stand our cold Winters, but it being 
so desirable many greenhouses and con- 
servatories give it a place. 

It would seem that the Legislature of 
Georgia made a wise choice when they 
selected this flower, as it is not only 
grown in many gardens, but is now 
found growing freely in the wild. 

There is something about the texture 
of the petals of this Rose and their 
satin-like finish that suggests purity. In 
fact it is an angelic flower. 


THE CHEROKEE ROSE 


A dainty Rose the Cherokee 
A fairer Rose you'll never see. 
Her glossy leaves are brightest green, 
And covered o’er with prilliant sheen. 
Her wax-like petals pure and white, 
With satin finish give delight. 
And in each center you behold. 
A little crown as pure as gold. 


And when you know these flowers fair, 
With sweet perfume do fill the air. 
You then will know why Roses small, 
Are loved by some the best of all. 
Now Georgia with emblem pure, 
Has such a Rose that will endure, 
And may the children of this State. 
Be taught all kinds of sin to hate. 
—C, W. J. 


Strawberries in 1936 


TRAWBERRIES blossomed the last 

week in April, and a few days later 
the flowers were given a black eye. The 
early fruit that escaped ripened the 
earliest I have ever known, the first box 
being gathered May 27, and 6 boxes on 
Decoration Day, May 30th. Some 40 
years ago 20 berries were picked on 
May 30th. 

Then June Ist they came on strong,— 
nearly 100 boxes. 

Some favor passing up Howard 17 or 
Premier in favor of Fairfax or Dorsett. 
Don’t do it, for Premier is earlier and will 
do better in a dry season, although in a 
wet year the large fruit that ripens first 
may rot badly, but it will be followed by 
the later fruit coming through O.K. 
The other two kinds need more water, 
so that for a sure crop, Howard should 
be retained with one or both of the 
others. We think Fairfaz is the finest 
eating of all kinds, and Dorsett is the 
handsomest. At present we do not wish 
to part with any of this trio; and all 
seem to do well on a variety of soils. 

This year berries have been a short 
crop, and they have sold at 25 cents 
and selected for 35 cents. We have been 
able to handle berries from nearly an 
acre at retail, although from % acre 
last year a larger crop was sold, but at 
a much lower price. People say they 
ean find no such berries as ours anywhere. 
Some growers lost nearly their whole 
crop because of the dry weather. We 
used water on last year’s bed, and saved 
hundreds of quarts of berries. 

Freperic T. Jencks, (R. I.) 
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Tulip Planting and Care 


(Continued from page 466) 


manure may be spread over the surface 
and removed in the Spring. I cover my 
garden with leaves they are 
plentiful, spreading them as soon as frost 
has done its work, usually during the 
eolden days of October when it is a pleas 
ure to work outdoors. 

If one has ordered Tulips from the 
dealers, planting cannot be done until the 
shipments arrive from Holland. It is 
wise to order Tulips from a dealer who 
is not obliged to handle them very much, 
the less they are handled, the better. 

When Tulips fade, cut off the seed-pod, 
leaving the stem to add to the bulb’s 
store of stareh. It does injure the bulb 
to eut the bloom, e-pecially when the 
blossoms have just opened. I had that 
demonstrated to me in the Spring of 
1930. Someone stole a row of 
just as they were fairly open; he was 
seared away before he reached Marvel. 
When I lifted them, Warvel bulbs were 
far superior to Sirene and bloomed satis- 
factorily the next vear and every year 
since, while Sirene has never grown or 
bloomed well sinee. 

! leave mine in the ground for several 
vears, until they get so thick they don’t 
bloom well. I find they do much better 
the second and third vears after planting. 

As soon as the leaves and stems turn 
brown the stem loosens from the bulb 
and may then be pulled out, leaving the 
garden clean of rubbish. 

When it becomes necessary to lift the 
bulbs, use a spading fork and dig them 
as soon as the stems turn vellow. I am 
always surprised at the depth the bulbs 
are found. I plant them four to five 
inches deep and sometimes must dig a 
foot to a foot-and-one-half to get them. 
Spread them in one layer in boxes or 
baskets in the shade, never in the sun. 
I spread mine in the shade of an old 
apple tree, there to remain until planting 
time. 

The named bulbs are far more satis- 
factory than the mixed ones. Better a 
few choice ones than many low-grade 
blooms. A good plan is to purchase a few 
bulbs each year. 


heeause 


Sirence 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


(Continued frum page 473) 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


fo er ae 
Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 
My soul would find, in Flowers 
Priests, sermons, shrines!” 
—HoOrRACE 


Lemon blossoms have the sweetest 
seent of the citrus fruits; and the sourest 
oranges are also sweeter smelling than 
the very sweet ones. 


SMITH 


“Contentment 1s nabural 
luxury, artificial proverty.” 


wealth; 
—SOcRATES 


Angelica and rosemary are burned 
together in China to drive mosquitoes 
away. We have often referred to mari- 
golds being -useful made into poultices, 
for bleaching out sears and so. on. 
Chinese use them for bleeding piles also. 
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Nothing but Aspidistra Leaves; 
effective 


yet 


Essenee made of fresh buds of plum- 
flowers is used in China to impart 
fragrance to wine. 


Primroses in January, roses blooming 
outdoors sometimes until Christmas, and 
crocuses in March, at once make a person 
think of some very mild climate indeed. 
Not so, as we refer to Alaska’s flowers. 
Such a record is not at all unusual. 
Seventy varieties of shooting stars have 
been found there, and the most striking 
flower of all is the Alaska lily—our sim- 
ple, much-ridiculed skunk cabbage. Oddly 
there are not many fall flowers up there, 
as often the winter season comes on as 
early as September. 


The Snapdragon (Antirrhinum) as 
a Dry-Weather Garden Plant 


(Continued from page 471) 


top of the wet dirt and cover lightly with 
pinches of fine, dry dust, which will im- 
mediately absorb moisture from the dirt 
below. Cover with two or three thick- 
nesses of porous cloth, and sprinkle so 
that the cloth, too, is wet. Place in a 
sunny window in a fairly-warm room and 
keep the cloth damp. Remove the cloth 
as soon as the seedlings are up. You 
will find the sprinkler top and bottle will 
serve well in watering the tiny plants. 
Transplanting the seedlings to stand 
about an inch apart in a seed-flat after 
the third pair of true leaves has come 
out, is desirable. When one has but little 
window space and wants many plants, 
one may transplant to a seed-flat or an- 
other box, in little bunches of from three 
to six in a bunch. They will do surpris- 
ingly well when so planted, although they 
will not develop the husky plants that 
planting them singly will produce. 


When the weather is warm, set into 
the garden. It is best to transplant the 
little plants into their permanent places 
in the evening when there is promise of 


rain or moderately-cool weather the next 
day, for there is then little danger that 
a seorching sun will wither them before 
they can become established. After the 
first few days, snapdragon plants are 
very hardy. It is well to harden the little 
plants by putting the boxes or seed-flats 
outside in the sun or in a coldframe for « 
few days before setting them out in their 
permanent places. 

If one wishes to enjoy the beauty of the 
individual plant, plenty of room must be 
given, as the tall-growing plants stool 
out after the first blossoms have been 
picked. But if one prefers to have a bed 
that is a mass of color, ten to fifteen 
inches is a pretty good distance to leave 
between plants, depending upon the type 
of Snapdragon one is raising. 

While Snapdragons bloom better than 
most flowers in dry weather, they natur- 
ally do much better when moisture is 
plentiful, and careful, generous, and reg- 
ular watering will be well repaid. 

Be sure to eut the snapdragon blooms 
regularly or they will go to seed and quit 
blooming. If you have a bed of any size 
you will find that you have more cut 
flowers than you can use in your home; 
but you will also find that your neigh- 
bors and friends and the nurses at the 
hospital will be more than happy to 
relieve you of any extra cut flowers that 
you may have. 


Consider the Utility and Beauty of 
- the Hedgerow 
(Continued from page 472) 


and eedars. Openings or breaks in the 
man-made hedgerow will be necessary and 
add to its charm. 

Any situation that calls for a hedge, 
can be likened as a possible situation for 
a hedgerow. 

Plants along the hedgerow seldom 
develop into what are called specimen 
plants. Occasionally some shrub or tree 
grows free-standing and a thing of beauty, 
but as a general rule individual beauty 
is sacrificed. Variety is obtained by in- 
termingling trees, shrubs, and flowers; 
contrasting masses of one variety with 
a mass of another; the use of vines 
draped over the core; a tree or shrub 
planted purposely as a living trellis; 
and by visualizing a skyline or elevation 
which does not repeat itself. The eleva- 
tion can be shrewdly used to completely 
shut out unsightly objects or views, with 
tall and dense vegetation. On the other 
hand should a vista be desired, a pleasing 
scene can be readily had by making a 
clearing over the cor wall. In order 
that the hedgerow retain its characteristies 
in the years to come, it may be best to use 
a planting of medium-size trees such as 
erab, hawthorne, dogwood, cedar, arborvi- 
tae, ete. 

A simple plan will be of assistance in 
creating man-made hedgerows. It ean 
embody suggestions as to eore materials, 
general considerations, planting details, 
skyline, and give some idea for estimates 
of materials and plant quantities. A day 
with Nature, along the hedgerows in your 
locality or nearby will be helpful. From 
Nature’s garden bring home a picture of 
your new wall of green. 
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WE NEED CIVILIZING 


What is that something in human beings 
which makes us want to cut and trim 
things out of their natural shapes? The 
urge to trim a hedge seems to be universal; 
line men long, apparently, to saw off all 
the best limbs of our trees; W.P.A. workers 
seem ambitious to leave as little foliage as 
possible in our parks. Even we garden 
club members find it unsafe to leave our 
men-folk loose in the yard with a knife or 
pruning shears ;—something must be cut! 

This penchant for lopping, when confined 
to the insensate world, may be unfortunate, 
but not really cruel. Primitive peoples, how- 
ever, extend operations to their children. 
Ears and noses must be bored, skin artistic- 
ally scarred, skulls reshaped, lips pierced and 
extended, necks lengthened, feet deformed, 
all according to the particular whim of 
the tribe. 

We ourselves are too civilized to mutilate 
our children; but we are still savage enough 
to vent our slashing instinct upon the next 
thing,—our dogs. Year in, year out, we 
slash our puppies’ ears and tails into the 
prevailing mode. Even the anti-vivisec- 
tionists do! Too bad the pups can feel, 
but that just can’t be helped; they must be 
cut over to suit our notions. 

When, I wonder, will we outgrow our 
barbarity? Would it help if some _phil- 
anthropist would offer a prize at all dog 
shows for unmutilated animals only? I 
wish one would try it. 

We need to be civilized! 

Faritn BUSHNELL, (IIl.) 

ANOTHER STORY OF TREE TOADS 

Miss Shockey’s story of a Tree Toad takes 
me hack to an experience I had with six 
Tree Toads. I was teaching at the time 
and my grade belonged to “Uncle John,” 
Professor Spencer’s Nature Course that he 
conducted from Cornell University. I believe 
we were called Junior Naturalists and how 
the children did look forward to the monthly 
bulletins received from their “Uncle John.” 
He certainly was a man with a big heart. 
Once he made a special trip to Utica just 
to visit those youngsters, and how they 
loved him for it! 

Well, one day my _ brother somehow 
managed to catch six Tree Toads and sent 
them to me for the children to see. Like 
Miss Shockey, I had heard plenty, but 
never had seen one. The box of Toads was 
put on a stand near a window in the large 
study room where, at recess and off hours, 
all the couple of hundred pupils in the 
room might see them. Naturally they 
created much interest. 

By-and-by, after they got acquainted, 
they began to sing (7%). I can’t say whether 
or not there was any change in the weather ; 
if so it must have kept right on changing. 
(Quotation from Miss Shockey’s article: 
“He is a sort of human barometer—in that 
he sings, or trills, or ‘hollers,’ or what- 
ever you style his voice, if there’s a change 
due in the weather.”) Did my six Toads 


sing! No, they hollered, or I would say 
quacked. Really it sounded as though a 


big flock of ducks was trying out for Major 
Bowes. As that was supposed to be a study 
room, the sextette had to be removed to 
the reception room down one flight of 
stairs and the door closed tightly. They 
didn’t mind the change a bit but went right 
on quacking. The outcome was they soon 
won their freedom as they were wearing 
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Water Hyacinths in Bloom,—Half 


the nerves of the faculty to a frazzle. At 
that, they were better than half the voices 
we hear over the radio. 


Marion P. Tuomas, (N. Y.) 


TO KEEP OUTDOOR POOL CLEAR 
Referring to note from J. B. 
(Ont.) : 

Plenty of snails and some pieces of 
hardened plaster paris will keep the pool 
water clear. Do not have too many fish, 
12 to 15 to a pool is enough. 

The lily pool should be balanced by 
having the right number of plants, fish and 
snails; the pool should be in full sunshine 
all day or nearly so. Keep goldfish in the 
pool and no mosquitoes will be raised. 

D. W. Howe, (Ga.) 


Spencer, 


MULLEIN PINK (AGROSTEMMA) 

The silvery-gray, plush-like foliage, the 
clean, neat growth, the beautiful, phlox- 
like blooms of Mullein Pink, make this a 
very desirable perennial. Women always 
say they wish they had a dress the same 
color—beautiful, purplish-crimson. Plants 
are branching, fairly bushy, and reach a 
height of 2 feet. The principal season of 
bloom is about July 1, though scattering 
blooms appear much later. Plants may be 
permitted to self-sow, to the advantage of 
the gardener, but not to the disadvantage 
of the plants. Some shade and coolness 
are appreciated, though they endure hot 
sunshine, 


Park’s catalog mentions bicolor, violet, 
red, and white, also one variety which 
reaches 1 fceot. There are also Annual 


Agrostemmas, “too much neglected,” scarlet, 
white, flesh-pink, vivid-rose, 1 foot, accord- 
ing to the reliable Park. 


BENJAMIN KEECH, (N. Y.) 


Moon 


Lake near Savannah, Georgia 


WATER HYACINTHS MAY BECOME A 
BEAUTIFUL NUISANCE 

A portion of Half Moon Lake, a body of 
water formed from an arm of the Ogeechee 
River near Savannah, Georgia, is entirely 
covered with Water Hyacinths, showing a 
host of pale-blue flowers. 

The Water Hyacinth (Eichhornia cras- 
sipes) is a truly beautiful floating plant of 
rich foliage and delicate, almost ethereal, 
blossoms. Massed in their natural habitat 
the plants present a gorgeous sight no less 
impressive than that of Wordsworth’s 
daffodils. 

The plants are in demand for aquariums 
and pools, both because of their attractive- 
ness and because the trailing hair-like roots 
form an excellent refuge for newly-spawned 
fish. 

While the plant has its uses when it can 
be controlled, it is said to be a serious 
menace to navigation in certain Florida 
streams because of its luxuriant growth. 
Constant effort must be maintained to keep 
the growth from spreading over the entire 
surface of the water, as the plant grows 
rather rapidly by division. 

The Water Hyacinth is quite susceptible 
to frost, but each vear it comes back in all 
its glory to evoke admiration or despair; 
or perhaps both. 

Lowry AXLey, (Georgia) 


AN ARISTOCRATIC SQUIRREL 

Our squirrel lives in a 200-year-old red 
oak tree. She does not like to get her feet 
wet, so just eats what we put in her 
basket. This squirrel is a dancer and none 
of our wild folks can dance like her. When 
I talk baby talk to her, she dances the 
rumba and tango combined, and she al- 
ways dances it sideways. 

Mrs. A. FE. Hanson, (Ohio) 
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MOTHER SNAKE SWALLOWS YOUNG 
With reference to the last answer in 
“Answers to Tune In On Nature,” July 
issue: 

I did see a mother snake open her mouth 
and swallow her young. I lived in Orleans 
County 35 years ago and there was a large 
snake under the window. I went to kill it 
and two small snakes 8 or 10 inches, ran 
down the mother snake’s mouth. The 
mother snake disappeared in a hole, and 
after awhile came out again and she did 
the same thing a second time. This is the 
truth as I saw it. 

Mrs. NELLIE A. Brown, (N. Y.) 


PLAN FOR GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


I rejoice to see your article on household 
garbage being buried. Hope you will preach 
and preach that doctrine. If any one has 
an average city lot I doubt whether they 
need ever have their garbage carted away. 
Of course, from apartment houses and 
tenement flats it must be, but why should 
not even that be returned to the land? 

Statistics tell us that thousands of acres 
of land are becoming useless. And why 
not? A large percentage of what is pro- 
duced is taken to the cities and not even 
the refuse returned to the land. We build 
expensive garbage disposal plants and spend 
millions to run them. Why not spend that 
money to return to the land the natural 
fertilizer? We rob our soil year after year 
and wonder why it wears out. I hope you 
can make your readers conscious of ae a we 
as a people are wasting. 


Saran A. Poore, (Ohio) 


GOURD INFORMATION 


A Dipper Gourd grown in Georgia over 
25 years ago, is still well preserved and 
frequently used as a dipper, by a friend 
of mine. This variety of Gourd is much 
used for martin bird houses by the southern 
natives. A number of Gourds are suspended 
on cross-bars on erected poles. 


RENA BAvErR, (Wisc.) 


THE TULIP TREE 

The Tulip Tree is a beautiful tree and 
when purchased from the nursery where 
they have been repeatedly transplanted, 
they are not difficult to handle. When time 
is considered, nursery-grown trees are often 
cheaper, and the trees grow much faster 
from the start. They soon make attractive 

trees but do not bloom for several years. 

H. D. Hemenway, (Mass. ) 


ICELAND POPPIES 

The many buds on Iceland Poppies in 
May were a welcome sight. They bloomed 
with tulips, forget-me-nots, cream-white 
primulas, violas, English daisies, and phlox 
divaricata, and made a pretty picture. I 
have four colors—white, yellow, and two 
shades of orange, one especially pretty. 

Plants of these were started in a friend’s 
greenhouse in 1935, and transferred to the 
garden in May, where they bloomed in July. 
More flowers were produced the second year 
than the first. The gray-green, tufty, fern- 
like foliage is pretty. Seed capsules are 
removed to encourage more flowers. 

Park’s catalog mentions height of Ice- 
land (nudicaule) Poppies, as 15 to 18 
inches; also a pink strain, Pearls of Daton, 
1 foot. 

Like many similar plants, they seem to 
do their best in some shade and coolnéss, 
but will not disappoint in full sunlight. 

Some glorious, salmon-pink Oriental Pop- 
pies, also improved forms of the orange- 
red sort with black centers, are now in 
my garden. The Orientals like plenty of 
sunlight. 

BENJAMIN Keecn, (N. Y.) 
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NIGHT CRAWLERS 


I am interested in Charles Smith’s (Iowa) 
remedy for night crawlers. As long as you 
have to “get them,” why not pick them up, 
put them in cans, and sell them to fisher- 
men? The demand is always good. You can 
get a dollar a quart, which pays for the 
time spent collecting them, where they are 
plentiful. 

H. D. HEMENWAY, (Mass. ) 


YELLOW DAISY IN THE GARDEN 

Referring to the article on the Yellow 
Daisy by C. W. Johnson, (Mass.), April 
issue: 

This flower I grow in my garden each 
Summer, deriving great pleasure from 
bouquets of this cheering color. They last 
indoors about a week, but not so favorable 
for outside bouquets. By this I mean for 
cemetery use. Among my plants the bees 
have produced a cross-pollination of the 
black-eyed Susan and Coreopsis; the Yel- 
low Daisy having a dark streak from the 
center to midway of each petal. Have often 
wondered why some experimenter does not 
take the white Shasta Daisy and Black-eyed 
Susan for cross-pollination. 

HATTIE LEWANDOSRI, ( Ark.) 


EAST INDIAN LOTUS 
This Lotus (Nelumbium speciosum) with 
pink-flushed flowers standing high above 
the water, originally came from Asia, where 


‘it was held by the ancient East Indians 


as sacred. It made its way into Egypt, 
and often appeared in architecture. But 
it is not the true Egyptian Lotus, which 
is a floating blue Water Lily native to the 
Nile. In America, however, it has always 
been known as the Egyptian Lotus, because 
the first man who distributed tubers of it 
here called it by that name. There is a 
handsome yellow-flowered native species of 
Nelumbium, N. luteum, which grows in the 
rivers of the Middle West. Indians used 
to cultivate it, using the tubers and seeds 
for food. : 
Carot H. Woopwarp, (N. Y. C.) 


POPPY BLOOMS IN THE FALL 

I noted with especial interest the letter 
from James H. H. Bodge, (Maine), in 
which he states that he had an Oriental 
Poppy which bloomed in November. 

Having had a_ similar experience. I 
thought Mr. Bodge might be interested in 
my experience. 

About the middle of October, I discovered 
two buds on an Oriental Poppy, the seed 
of which I had planted the previous year. 
The buds developed as quickly as they do 
in the Spring, when I first took notice 
of them, but as the freezing weather came 
on, I could see that they were slowing up 
and when we got a very hard freeze they 
stopped growing, and did not blossom. 

I was disappointed, as they had never 
blossomed. I am looking forward to another 
Spring when I hope they will blossom. 

OnA M. Crouse, (Maine) 


PUGET SOUND GARDENS 


Vacationing in the Pacific Northwest last 
Summer, I became much interested in the 
garden paradise to be found on the islands 
of Puget Sound. Our visit was to Whidly 
Island, which is the largest of that region 
and only second to Long Island in size. 

The native flowers to be seen from the 
roadside ranged from the energetic and bril- 
liant pink, to rose-colored fireweed, to the 
delicate beauty of lilium columbianium with 
yellow reflexed blossoms. This lily is fre- 
quently seen on the Olympic Highway also. 

Although there is seldom rain in July, 
the gardens were brilliant with calendulas, 
pansies, violas, godetias, nasturtiums, and 





many other annuals and perennials, There 
is no summer rest here for pansies which 
are large and fine at all seasons. 

Everywhere Madonna (candidum) lilies 
thrive and regals are also becoming plen- 
tiful. 

We were shown a trial of lilium speci- 
osum planted in a field by the county agent. 
These looked very thrifty and were budding 
in mid-July. Another field of forty acres 
was planted to Wedgwood iris for a har- 
vest of bulbs, which increase rapidly. No 
irrigation is practiced. 

Primroses begin flowering in September 
with the early rains and continue until 
June. Sometimes in the cold season they 
stop for a week or two, but resume as soon 
as the storm is over. 

At the northern end of the island there 
is a bridge from which one enters Skagit 
County; where, in the farmhouse gardens, 
there are frequently seen great clumps of 
testaceum lilies, and as elsewhere in Wash- 
ington, many lilium candidum. 


Emma WriuiaMson, (Calif.) 


SMOKE TREE—WHITE FRINGE TREE 

Smoke Tree, (Rhus cotinus) or Purple 
Fringe, is a most desirable large shrub, being 
covered in Summer with smoky-like clusters 
of cloudy, feathery hairs, which resemble 
smoke. It belongs to the Sumac Family. 

The White Fringe Tree does not belong to 
the same family, but is known as Chionan- 
thus virginica; grows wild, Pennsylvania 
and south. It has long white fringe-like 
drooping clusters of delicate flowers re- 
sembling fringe. The leaves resemble those 
of the magnolia. 


Mrs. H. P. Coor, (Ind.) 


Answers to Weed Guessing Contest 


1. Shepherd’s Purse. 
2. Dodder. 

8. Sun-flower. 

4. Wild Lettuce. 

5. Russian Thistle and Canada Thistle. 
6. Wild Carrot. 

7. Purslane. 

8. Ragweed. 

9. Foztail. 

10. Pepper Grass. 
11. Cotton Weed. 

12. Whitetop. 


Mrs. C. G. Paar, (Mo.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The plants are covered with minute 
sharp hairs containing a poison which 
produces a very painful sensation on 
one’s skin. 


2. No. 

8. Ten months. Each brood of young 
averages six to eight, and they care for 
themselves six wecks after birth. 

j. The stickleback. The male builds the 
nest, and is polygamous, watching over 
his nest in which more than one female 
lays her eqqs. 

5. No. Those belonging to the black oak 


group require two years to mature 
acorns. 
6. Only 1% of the known species of serpents 
have highly-developed poison fangs, and 
only sixty per cent of this fraction are 
really deadly to man. 
The long snout (though the mouth-parts 
are located at the very tip) is used 
principally in boring a deep hole in 
which to place the insect’s egg. 
8. No. 
9. The head-feathers of the cockatoo, form 
a crest while those of the parrot, do not, 
10. These nests are made entirely of the 
sticky secretion from the salivary glands 
of the birds. 


HELEN I. Ruy te, (Nebr.) 
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Changing and Developing Planting 
Plan 


To THE EpIror :— 

THE FLOWER GROWER has been a pleasure 
and a great source of information to me for a 
number of years past. For this reason, it 
occurred to me that I might obtain some help- 
ful suggestions from you relative to improving 
the lot on which our house stands and also 
some criticisms regarding the planting that has 
been done. 

We have recently moved into this home. 
which is comparatively new. The lot is 108’ x 
95’ surrounded on two sides by a low picket 
fence. The house is two-story stone, of the 
Colonial farmhouse type. 

The shrubs and trees shown on the sketch 
had been put in before we owned the house. 
We are particularly anxious to know what 
to do about the part of the yard facing the 
unimproved vacant lot. It is our desire to 
plant that part so as to afford a measure of 
privacy on that side. The enclosed sketch 
shows the present plantings and the row of 
poplars on the adjoining lot. 

Mrs. CHARLES LINTGEN, (Penna.) 

Answer: A border of tall-growing shrubs 
or small trees should be planted so as to 
screen the view of the vacant lot. A visit 
to a nearby nursery will be a help in select- 
ing the proper shrubs for this purpose. 

In front of this line of shrubs a garden 
of perennials may be added; starting with 
spring-flowering bulbs and the various peren- 
nials, which should include some of the 
late-blooming varieties also. 

As the rear corner of this lot slopes down, 
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why not construct a small pool and rock 
garden there? Stepping stones could lead 
down to the pool, with rocks and rock 
garden plants on either side. Let the trees 
and shrubs overhang this section. 

A change might be made on either side 
of the driveway by planting a_ barberry 
hedge which should be kept trimmed. The 
peonies may be moved over along the 
stone wall. 


O. W. HorrMan 


Fall Planting in the Middle West 
To THE EpDIror: 


I noted what different ones had to say about 
Fall Planting and was much interested. 


read in an old book written by Peter 
Henderson many years ago, that English 


gardeners coming to this country found they 
had to use different methods from those used 
in the mother country. Aiso, I have been told 
by friends going from this section to Cali- 
fornia, that they had to adopt different ways 
of gardening. : 

I wonder if Fall Planting is practical in 
this Middle West? Many of our nurserymen 
don’t approve. I had read so much about the 
advisability of Fall Planting that I ordered 
some nursery stock one Fall, and the firm in 
acknowledging my order said they would send 
it in the Spring, as Fall was not the proper 
time to plant. It was from a reliable nursery- 
man who has had years of experience in this 
Middle West country. I noticed by the way, 
that nearly all the authors of those articles 
about planting in the Fall were from the 
extreme West or East. 


partment } 








It is rather confusing to beginners who have 
had no experience to know just what to do. 
Of course we transplant things in the Fall in 
our yard, but that is quite different from things 
that have been shipped in. 

If you could give me some_ information 
through your paper, I would appreciate it. 

Miss IDA M. Kina, (Nebr.) 


Answer: This general question of Fall 
Planting as applied to conditions in the 
State of Nebraska might require special 
consideration in some cases; and so it may 
be inferred that what is said here is of a 
general nature only. 

The chief point about Fall Planting is 
that this work can be done much better 
in the Fall than in the Spring. There is 
a still further point in that stock for plant- 
ing in the Fall is in fresh condition and 
does not need to take the chances involved 
in winter storage. To balance this is the 
danger of winter-killing after planting, but 
this can be minimized by mounding up 
around the plant or tree when the ground 
begins to freeze in the Fall, and this mound 
ean be cut down again after the frost is 
out of the ground in the Spring. In this 
way some good live wood is almost sure to 
be preserved, even though the entire top 
above the mound is killed. 

In the face of old-fashioned ideas to the 
contrary, Fall Planting has made progress 
of recent years; and it is believed that more 
and more is being done each year, in pro- 
portion to the total plantings. 

The idea that Spring is the best time to 
plant was based on conditions which are 
different than obtained now. Years ago 
winter storage of nursery stock was almost 
an unknown quantity, and practically all 
stock from the nursery was dug in the 
Spring. Under this plan nurserymen could 
not ship everything at the right time, and 
much stock was set after it had started 
growth, which certainly is not conducive to 
best results. 

So Fall Planting has gradually come 
into practice for the reasons set forth above; 
that stock is obtainable in best condition 
and better care and attention can be given 
to the planting. The danger of winter- 
killing seems to be present whether the 
stock is in the ground where it is to grow 
when Spring comes, or whether it is in the 
nurserymen’s storage. 

The subject of Fall Planting is covered 
quite fully by several articles elsewhere in 
this issue. 

MADISON COOPER 





Questions and Answers Asked 
, and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer sa 
favor on the inquirer. as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Rooting Euphorbia 

Will E. B. Cappeller, California, who 
wrote “The Reasons for The Garden Club” 
in March FLower GRowER, tell me how to 
root cuttings of Euphorbia Crown of 
Thorns? I have a very large plant and 
would like to root cuttings. 

Mrs. W. L. McLaucutirn, (N. Y.) 
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ARE NOT ACCIDENTAL, 


ORE IMPORTANT even than the 

seed you plant and the fertilizer 
you use is the soil which harbors that 
seed and nurtures the growing plant. 


Of course, you must use good seed if 
you want a fine lawn, but even the best 
of seed will not grow a fine lawn if the 
soil is not properly prepared. Unless 
you help the seed to germinate and give 
it a chance to develop vigorous, healthy 
roots, your lawn will soon become thin 
and spotty. 


Now is the best time to plant a new 


lawn, but before you seed, be sure to 


first dig in plenty of well-dampened. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. This ideal 
soil conditioner, with its millions of tiny 
sponge-like cells, keeps the soil porous 
and well-aerated at all times, so that 
vigorous root systems are easily de- 
veloped. It also stores up large quanti- 
ties of water and plant food—a._protec- 
tion against dry spells and next summer’s 
hot sun, 


ff you take care of the soil now before 
you plant or renovate your old lawn, the 
soil will take good care of your lawn for 
years to come. Mail the coupon below 
for FREE folder, “The Secret of Fine 
Lawns.” It contains interesting and valu- 
able information you should know about. 
No obligation. 






Sonthle 
PEAT MOS 
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VALUABLE 
GARDEN 
BULLETINS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Kesearch Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. FG-9 


Please send me Free copy of ‘‘The Secret of 
Fine Lawns.” 


Name 


Address 





Splitting of Bark on Fruit Trees 
Can any reader give me the real cause 
for fruit trees splitting, and especially the 
bark ? 
C. F. WARNER, (Penna.) 


Variegated Hoya 

Would like to ask if there is a Variegated 
Hoya available on the market, sold by most 
plantsmen or seedsmen. I have in mind the 
kind that has variegated leaves of green 
and white with some real pink color in 
them. 

Mrs. OLIVER RADEBAUGH, (III.) 


Japanese and Siberian Iris from Seed 
I have a quantity of seed saved from my 
Japanese Irises and also from my Siberians. 
Would like to know how to plant seeds of 
hoth these species and how to treat the 
seedlings. 
C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


Dwarf Evergreen Edging Plant 

Will some reader tell me if there is a 
(lwarf evergreen edging plant that blooms 
and is as satisfactory as Iberis sempervirens 
(Perennial Candytuft) ? 

I would like a small compact plant with 
pink blooms. I have pink Phlox subulata 
and Dwarf Blue Phlox, divaricata canaden- 
sis. They are both fine for borders, pools, 
and banks, but spread too rapidly for edging 
purposes, 

Mrs. J. ARTHUR JONES, (N. C.) 


Age at Which Nut Trees Bear 

It would be interesting to know the age 
at which nut trees come into bearing, so 
that those who plant such trees would know 
something about how long it would require 
for them to bear fruit. I planted a hickory 
nut and it was 21 years from planting 
before the tree bore fruit; so it would be 
interesting to know how old other nut trees 
are before they come into bearing. 

Mrs. L. A. CULBERTSON, (Ohio) 


Tulips Break 

This year I had in my tulip garden a 
yellow Parrot Tulip, with green stripes. 
This is the first I have ever seen and have 
never known it to be advertised. Is this 
an unusual production? 


Henry Lintie, (Long Island) 


Borers Damage Poplars 


I am having trouble with borers in three 
beautiful Poplar Trees. I have been unable 
to get any real help in checking their 
activities. Can some reader help me? 

Gro. W. WEtss, (IIl.) 


Mme. Albert Barbier Rose Does Poorly 


Would like to hear from any one who 
has had success with Mme. Albert Barbier 
Rose, as I have secured it from three lead- 
ing rose growers and all plantings were 
failures. 

Cuas. F. WARNER, ( Penna.) 


Propagating Roses from Cuttings 
When I pruned my roses this Spring | 
stuck all the pieces in the ground. Five of 
these have shoots with leaves on them. Will 
it be possible to keep these over the Winter, 
and if so, what will I need to do? 
FRANK ZEFFER, (N. J.) 


What Soi for Wistaria? 


What kind of soil will be best for a Wis- 
taria? Suggestions for planting and care 
will be helpful. 


Henry Lintic, (Long Island) 


Hemerocallis Article Wanted 

I wonder if someone could not give us an 
article on Hemerocallis, including a con- 
cise key to the species—and also if possibk 
to the new varieties. My experience in buy- 
ing them has been unsatisfactory and I find 
authorities do not agree, or do not seem 
to do so. For example, Morrison, Circular 
42, U.S.D.A., says that Dumortieri is deep 
chrome and Middendorffi cadmium-yellow 
while Bailey (Cyclopedia of Horticulture ) 
classes Middendorfli as yellow and = Du- 
mortieri as orange. I would be glad of 
help. 

Joun S. Conepon, (Colo.) 


Growing Philippine Lilies 

In the Fall of 1983 I put out 50 Philip 
pine lily seedlings, the majority of which 
lived and bloomed the following year. How 
ever, last year only about a dozen came up, 
and only a small part bloomed; while this 
year only about four have showed up at 
all—and they are very weak—if any bloom 
they will be weak and of no consequence. 
I had assumed they were easy to grow; have 
many more seedlings which I raised from 
seed last year. These look good and some 
will bloom. Dowt they last more than a 
season or two? LT have raised hundreds ot 
Regals and they continue to get better the 
longer I have them. Have I the wrong 
kind or is there something more necessary 
than the treatment that one gives the 
Regals? 

I wish someone who has had continued 
success with these Lilies would give a few 
pointers, 

CHARLES SpENGLER, (N. Y.) 


Sweet Peas Do Poorly 

I would like to hear from readers of 
THE FLOWER Grower who have had success 
raising Sweet Peas. 1 have had good suecess 
one year in about seven. Sometimes thes 
come to the blooming stage, then blight or 
something strikes them, and that is the end. 
Can. they be successfully raised if seed is 
planted in Fall? If so, how late should 
they be planted? 

B. H. Ocpen, ( Mich.) 


Dividing Regal Lilies 
I have a large bed of Regal Lilies. Some 
are over five years old. One had five stalks 
last year and this year has 13 blooming 
stalks. How often and at what time of vear 
should they be divided? 
Mrs. CimistMan, (Minn.) 


Fertilizer to Produce Long Stems 
What fertilizer is required to produce 
long stems, especially on spring-tlowering 
bulbs; I mean Tulips. Hyacinths, ete. 
Mrs. 8S. D. BAvert, (Texas) 


Rose loliage Turns Yellow 
What eauses the foliage on Roses to turn 
a sickly yellow and wither around the 
edges? 
Mrs. S. D. Bavrerr. (Texas) 


Rust on Amaryllis 

One of my Hybrid Amaryllis did not 
bloom this Winter and towards Spring the 
leaves got a rust which worked through 
them and they broke. off near the base. 
What can I do for it? Will this rust affect 
the bulb? It is a lovely color and I do not 
want to lose it. : 

Mrs. CHRISTMAN, ( Minn.) 


House Plants in Ancient Times? 


Is there any pictorial or other evidence 
that house plants were used in ancient and 
mediaeval times? 

ALLEN H. Woop, Jr., ( Mass.) 
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“Hor Goodness’ Sake 


Plant Lehman's Flowers this Fall 


NEW, GLORIOUS PHLOX 


Oh! what a sight our rows of these new Phlox aristocrats 
presented when in bloom. Every variety in this collection 
is far superior to anything we have ever seen. Order this 
collection and rest assured that you are growing only the 
best. The price of this collection is only possible because 
of quantity production. 
APOLLO—Deep rosy-purple 
globular heads. 
ee light salmon-pink. 
OMUS—Showy light rose overlaid with salmon, 
eye. Very thrifty plant. 

GENERAL BALBOA—New companion to the early flower- 
ing Miss Lingard. Color is clear white with conspicu- 
ous rose halo with rays of rose edging each petal. 
Blooms from June to frost. Outstandingly g ; 

— ~~~ CE—A new vigorous pure white. Extremely large 
florets and ip The best white Phlox to date. 

LEO SCHLAGE TER—New. Immense heads of brilliant 
scarlet overlaid with orange. A blaze of glory in the 
garden. You must have it. 

LILLIAN—Soft glowing pure pink far superior to Enchant- 
resse. Immense shapely heads with perfect plant habit. 
— much branched giving long blooming season. 

You connect, be without it. 

MRS. HARDING—An improved clear deep 
Trusses and florets very large. 

ORCHID ROSE—Exceptionally large florets and shapely 
_ of an even soft rose. We consider this one of 

six finest Phlox in existence. 

PINK. BEA UTY—tThe rose form of Miss Lingard. We 
consider this one of the best new Phlox. Color is an 
even deep rose. Begins blooming-in June. 


shaded crimson. Immense 


Extremely showy. 
darker 


salmon-pink. 


One Sturdy Plant of Each Variety for 


$2.75 


Post paid 





Hardy Phlox 














10 FAVORITES 


These ten varieties of Phlox are the cream of the tried 
and proven kinds that have stood the test of time. The 
color range is complete and each one a dependable and 
beautiful variety. 


AFRICA—Brilliant deep carmine 
Splendid strong grower. 


B. COMPTE—Rich satiny wine-red 


COMMANDER—Immense globular heads of fiery cherry- 
red with darker eye. One of the best. 


-very large arched heads. 


Sturdy dwarf grower. 


COUNT ZEPPLIN—The purest white with dark vermillion 
red eye. Outstandingly superior. 


ECLAIREUR—Large purple-crimson with 
Exceptionally hardy. 

FIREBRAND—Glowing crimson overlaid 
standard of perfection in its color. 


GEN. VON HEUTZ—Salmon-scarilet with deeper center. 
Distinct from others. 


MISS LINGARD—The everblooming waxy pure white. In 
bloom from June to Sept. 


SPECIAL FRENCH—Deep soft pink with darker center. 
A tall strong grower. 


THOR—Vigorous salmon-pink with deep 
Always outstanding. 


rays of light. 


scarlet. The 


crimson eye. 


One Sturdy Field Grown Plant of Each for 


$1.75 postpaid 





sensation for sturdiness and free flowering qualities. 
we are offering are the result of two years of intensive 
in quantity this fall to glorify your June garden. 


4 for $1.00 10 for $2.25 





NEW ‘‘CRIMSON STAR’’ AQUILEGIA 


Unquestionably the world’s finest long-spurred red Columbine. 
deep blood erimson with center of white petals glorified by yellow stamens. A Lily. 
Very easily grown. 

growth and care, 


Sepals and spurs 


The plants 


Plant it perfectly hardy. 


planted thie fall. 


25 for $5.00 5 Bulbs for $1.00 








“GOLDEN GLEAM” TENUIFOLIUM LILY 
IT’S NEW, 


This new hybrid lily possesses all the grace 
Possesses even greater vigor and free flowering qualities. Its charm is 
increased by the beautiful gleaming golden color. 
The bulbs we are offering are the result of two years of intensive 
growth and intelligent care and will bloom profusely in your garden next June if 







1T’S GLORIOUS 
and charm of the well known Coral 


IT’S GRAND, 


Very fragrant, easily grown, and 


10 Bulbs for $1.90 25 Bulbs for $4.50 








Golden Opportunity Collection 
of Hemerocallis 


A glorious collection of the newer and better Day Lilies 
carefully planned to give a succession of bloom from May 
to August. Every one a top-notch variety in the respective 
class or color. You must have these glories blooming in 
your garden next season. 
AMARYLLIS—Resembles a large golden-orange Amaryllis. 
Very desirable. July blooming. 
CITRINA—A fragrant night blooming pale 
Very free flowering. 
GOLDENI—A most effective 
golden-yellow flowers. 
LEMON KING—Fluted pale lemon-yellow. The best of its 
color. July blooming , 
OLIF—A fascinating shade of orange-yellow. A _ refined 
flower always admired, 


QUEEN OF MAY—Bold open flowers of an exquisite 
apricot-orange. Strong sturdy grower that is always 
in bloom with the Iris. Dependable and fine. Often 
gives a second blooming period in fall 

THE GEM—A deep yellow of fine substance. 
form. Equal to the best Lilies. 

WINSOME—Full wide-spreading flowers of empire yellow. 


Robust. June blooming. 
$5.00 


One Strong Blooming 
Size Plant of Each for 
. . 
Economy Day Lily Collection 
This attractive collection is made up of five good tried and 
proven varieties that will add much to any garden. By 
planting these five you will have Day Lilies in bloom from 
May to August. 
OUMORTERI—Very large deep orange flowers in abundance 
FLORHAM—Rich golden-yellow trumpets. Very 
grower. June and July flowering. 
@OLD DUST—Brilliant glowing golden-yellow. 
blooming. Wine form. 
— Medium sized chrome-yellow flowers in late 
June. A refined variety. 


THUNBERG!I—An evening blooming pale yellow. Vers 
fragrant. July and August blooming. 


$1.65 


lemon-yellow. 


garden variety with deez 





Excellent 


strong 


Early June 


One Strong Blooming 
Size Plant of Each for 


WE PREPAY ALL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 


The LEHMAN GARDENS 
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Northern Native Wild Flowers 


BELLWORT—The fragrant bellworts are always admired 
with their bright golden-yellow drooping bells in early 
May. Eight blooming size roots for..........- «O84 


BLOODROOT—A popular native plant for the shady place 
Seems to thrive almost anywhere. Ten strong roots 
GU eas0b0n0snsnd0he0knddeeno eens 6460005860060 $1.00 


HEPATICA—A native of the easiest culture producing 
many lilac colored flowers in early spring before the 
leaves appear. Large plants with six to eight flower- 
ing crowns. Ten for..........++. CET ere $1.50 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT—Interesting in the wild garden 
and of the easiest culture. Blooms in April and 
May. Tight bulla foF....ccccccccccccsccccececes $i. 


MAIDENHAIR FERN—The most graceful of all hardy 
ferns. Does well in moist shaded spots. Ten large 
CRN: GP nw 00580000. n6h650d006000066000600% - $1.00 


MERTENSIA (Virginia Bluebell) Perhaps the bluest and 
daintiest of all spring blooming flowers. Does well 
planted under deciduous trees in partial shade. Ten 
large roots for ......ccceeeeese ocrccccccccsccces $1.50 


NODDING TRILLIUM—A strong growing trillium with 
large nodding white or pink flowers. Very free flower- 
ing and of easy culture. Eight large roots for $1.00 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—The most showy of our 
native early spring blooming flowers. The waxy, three 
petaled flowers appear pure white changing to pink as 
the flowers age. Needs rich moist soil and shade 
Se De GUD nnwdsocsdoeteccesde bababeswhesonns $1.5 


WOODLAND VIOLET—The common violet of our woods. 
A tuft of large heart shaped leaves from which many 
purple sweet scented flowers appear in spring. Plant 
in rich moist soil in sun or shade. Ten large plants 
ED dbase ccdessebedhs-erenbadeseedehinvetdettnnde $1.00 


YELLOW LADY SLIPPERS—The easiest of all native 
orchids to grow in your garden. The golden-yellow 
Slipper-like flowers blooming in May and June. Four 
blooming size plants for 1.00 





Special Collection Offer 
of above 10 Wild Flowers 


1 of each. $1.50 3 of each, $3.50 
10 of each, $10.00 











Faribault, Minnesota 


Hardy Lilies 


HENRY!—This grand lily often referred to as the Orange 
Speciosum is becoming universally popular and deserv- 
edly so. The graceful reflexed golden orange flowers 
are freely produced on strong stems in August, 
Possesses a strong constitution and an easy and 
dependable lily for Northern gardens. Plan to plant 
this lily this fall while prices are low. You will never 
regret planting this lily. Five large blooming size bulbs 
for $1.00, 10 for $1.85, 25 for $4.00, 50 for $7.00, 

REGAL—The bulbs we are offering are splendid, healthy, 
disease free, and winter hardy. No better bulbs are 
obtainable anywhere regardless of price. If planted 
this fall, we will guarantee an abundance of bloom 
from each bulb next summer. Seven large bulbs for 
$1.00, 25 for $3.25, 50 for $6.00, 100 for $10.50. 

TENUIFOLIUM — The absolutely indispensable hardy 
Siberian Coral Lily—a gem for the rock garden and 
border. The buibs we are offering are extra select 
three year old bulbs. Each bulb will produce from 
ten to fifteen waxy fragrant scarlet flowers in June 
We all love a good bargain as well as beautiful fra 
grant flowers. Here we offer you both—order your 
Tenuifolium Lilies now. Ten Extra Select Three Year 
Bulbs for $1.00, 25 for $2.35, 50 for $4.50, 100 for $8.50 

WILLMOTTIAE—This lily again proved to be the most 
outstanding of all red flowering lilies. Multitudes of 
graceful vivid orange-red flowers in July. Was awarded 
First Class Certificate of Royal Horticulture Society 
Always brilliant, dependable, and hardy Four Select 
Bulbs for $1.00, 1@ for $2.25, 25 for $4.50, 50 for $8.00. 

UMBELLATUM—A very easily grown and hardy lily that 
produces: many upright cup shaped flowers of an 
orange-red during June As showy as the best Oriental 
Poppies We offer the largest blooming size bulbs at 
8 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.50. 
































30 Below Zero Lily Collection 


This collection is made up of the ironelad varieties which 
have always withstood the ravages and bitter cold of our 
Minnesota winters in excellent condition Includes a 
blooming range from June to August Every one an easy 
variety for the beginner and absolutely hardy. 


White, July 
Orange. August 


Tenuifolium, Scarlet, June tegal, 
Willmottiae, Red, July Henryi, 
Umbellatum, Orange, July 


50 Large Bulbs (10 each) for $8.56 
25 Large Bulbs (5 each) for . $4.50 
5 Large Bulbs (1 each) for . $1.08 
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Valuable and Rare 
but, Not Expensive 


Fourteen hundred years ago Tree 
Peonies were so rare and costly 
that they graced only the Imperial 
gardens of the Emperors of China. 

Today they may grace all Ameri- 
ean gardens, freely yielding their 
colors and loveliness. All varieties 
are desirable and a specimen will 
soon become a precious garden 
possession. 


Tree Peony Special 
Haku Raknu Ten Iro-No-Seki 
White Shell pink 
Moutan, purplish red. 

One Plant of each for $12.50 
Packed for shipment by express, 
purchaser paying charges. 
Many other varieties of Tree Peonies 

are described and priced in 

FARR’S NEW PEONY FOLDER 
with lists of Peonies, Iris, Lilacs, and 
rare plants and shrubs. Write—it’s free. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 121 Weiser Park, Penna. 














on & o 
Iris & Peonies 
Plant Iris now—Peonies next month. 
Write for catalog of fine varieties, 
including new and charming color 
effects in iris. All plants reasonably 
priced. 

LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 

















LILIES 


L. Pardalinum. 
$1.00 per dozen, postpaid 


(Price list of 80 varieties on request) 


THE LILY GARDENS 


WASHINGTON 


"Leopard Lily" 





| T2) i fe) 
Shrubs 





Likewise, dead bugs eat no vege- 
tables, spoil no flowers. To change 
hungry live bugs into harmless 
dead ones, use 


AGRI-PAX 


The Non-Poisonous Spray 
Always of uniform killing strength. 
Used by gardeners since 1927. 
Send us $1.00 for Quart Can; $3.00 
for Gallon Can. Or get from your 
dealer at same prices. We prepay 
postage when remittance accom- 
panies the order, if East of the 
Mississippi River. 





MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. I. 








Belleville, N. J. 


Kills 
Iinsects- 
Presto’ 

























ANSWERS 


Gardenias in the North 

Answering Wm. F. Snyder, (Penna.), who 
asks about Gardenias: 

My experience with them is that they 
can be started from cuttings (or what has 
been a bloom and broken off to make bou- 
quets),’ by putting them in a glass of water 
and placing outside where they get plenty 
of fresh air and some sunshine. Do not let 
the water dry up below where you first 
put in the water. Hot sunshine makes the 
water very warm, but it will not hurt the 
plant. 

After roots start, put in a small pot the 
size of ‘the space the roots will allow. I 
once started one that was only three inches 
long. In a year they will be good-size plants 
and may bloom the first Spring; mine did. 

When the roots show through the bottom 
of the pot, put them in a deeper pot. As the 
plant grows each year and it begins to be 
too big to bring in the house, plant the 
Gardenia on the south side of the house 
where it will get as much sun and warm 
days as possible in the Wintertime. 

Before frost comes make a box. or frame- 
work big enough to go all around the 
Gardenia without touching the leaves. Make 
a glass top, (could be made like a lid) to 
fit over the box, to use in case of a sudden 
snow storm, freeze, or sleeting rain. 

For the cold days of February, straw 
should be placed in around the plant 
in the box. As the days get warmer, the 
straw can come out. Later the lid of the 
box can be left off at night, but still let 
the plant be protected from the spring 
winds. 

If no luck with the cuttings in the glass 
of water, let the cutting be made long 
enough to tie some cotton around the cen- 
ter of the plant and let the cotton rest 


on the mouth of a fruit jar filled with 
water. The lower space should be long 
enough to have a chance to make roots. 
Cape jasmine plants are started the same 
way. 

If the plants get bugs on them, wash 
them off with a very soft brush, which 
painters use for painting pictures, being 
very careful in the Spring and Fall, as 
some new buds which are to be blooms are 
easily pushed or broken off. They can be 
sprayed if the pliant is a large one. But 
that means several sprayings, and then the 
bugs are not all disposed of. 

Gardenias are less trouble to grow than 
some house plants. 


Mrs. VEsTIE Daas, (Long Island, N. Y.) 





WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


are now known. all 
over the world 


New seed $2.50 

per packet, 200 seeds 
Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H.S. 
gardens at Wisley. 

$5 per packet 

200 seeds 


Only Address 


King's Mills House 
Wrexham, England 











Peonies from Seed 

Answering L. W. A., (Mass.) : 

To grow Peonies from seed, notice the 
varieties that are not completely double as 
Lady Alex Duff, Mons. Jules Elie, ete., for 
seed-pods. Along about August these seed 
pods will usually contain from one to many 
seed, about the size of small beans. As 
soon as seed is mature, but before it is hard 
and dry, gather and store in slightly-damp 
sand or moss, or plant in beds or coldframe 
at once, covering % inch deep. Some 
freezing will not hurt them, but do not let 
them get bone dry. They will come up the 
first thing in the Spring. Care for these 
the first and second Summers as for any 
small plants 

By the end of the second Summer, the 
small plants may be set in rows in a good 
peony location and be handled like one-eve 
divisions. That is, plant carefully in 
September, covering buds or eyes about two 
inches deep. Mulch over Winter and water 
in dry weather the next Summer. Blossoms 
may appear in three to six years from seed. 
Most sorts will be single, and some dull- 
pinks and purples; but some at least will 
be good and a row of a dozen or a thousand 
will always be interesting. Established 
plants will likely give bloom different to 
the first bloom that the plant bears. 

Plants that are good enough to increase. 
if only for the owner’s own pleasure, should 
not be dug and divided until they are of 
size enough to carry several strong stems. 

Another way is that the seed may be 
stored in damp moss or sand and sowed in 
Winter or very-early Spring. Some may 
not come up until the second Spring. 

Frequently I see young peony seedlings 
between the rows in my cut-flower 
plantings. 

Karpin W. Sureve, ( Ark.) 


Begonia and Primula Information 
Answering Vivian Perkerson, (Ga.) : 
Would say that Begonia Melior can be 

propagated from cuttings very readily the 

same as all Begonias. As to the Primula 
obconica, would state that I have never 
kept any over; but perhaps if left in the 
pot in a shady place, the pot sunk in the 
ground, it is possible to carry them over. 

This plant likes cool places. 

C. I’. Eacer, ( Mass.) 


Time for Transplanting Anemones 

Answering Bessie Heim, (N. Y.): 

If you refer to the Japanese Anemones, 
one who was very successful with these 
plants grew them on all sides of house, 
in ground which produced other satisfactory 
plants, and transplanted anytime when 
handy, either Fall or Spring. 

My first trial was about 1920, when plants 
were set in November, along west side of 
house. ‘They bloomed one year, then, for 
some unknown reason, all. winter-killed. 
Early in April 1928, plants were set on 
south side of house, three or four feet from 
wall, where they bloomed the same year, 
and are still continuing, though growing 
less each year. 

When I reset them, I shall dig as soon as 
growth shows above-ground, mixing plenty 
of rotted humus or manure into well-dug 
garden soil. In heavy soils, I believe humus 
and sand should be mixed. A mulch of 
rotted manure, applied late in Fall, is a 
benefit. 

It is said that Anemone japonica is 
slightly temperamental, and resents fre- 
quent disturbing, but will continue a life- 
time when suited. With all due considera- 
tion for rules, gardeners sometimes have to 
experiment for themselves, and find out 
which rules apply to plants in their 
gardens. 

BENJAMIN KEECH, (N. Y.) 
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Raising Flowers in Cloth House 
Answering Menford Olson, ( Wis.) : 


Growing asters and many other plants 
under cloth is entirely practical, but not 
always profitable. The best way is to erect 
a cloth house the size you want and high 
enough to walk about in. Erect posts six 
feet high, ten or twelve feet apart all 
around the outside. String a good-sized 
wire around the enclosure at the top of 
posts. Sew the cloth to the wire and tack 
to a board which should be nailed to the 
posts along the bottom. It is a good practice 
to run two wires diagonally from one 
corner to the other. This strengthens the 
house and supports cloth through the center. 

Plants should be set in beds and not too 
wide. We have three beds in a 24-foot-wide 
house. Set plants a foot to 14 inches apart 
in rows in such a way that two lines ef 
wire supports, one above the other, can be 
strung between rows so that plants can be 
supported the same as in a greenhouse; 
otherwise they will lodge, stems will be 
crooked, and flowers worthless. 

In this locality asters can be transplanted 
the last part of May after being started 
in a hotbed or frame. They will come fast 
and the cloth will partially shade and keep 
off all insects which spoil all asters grown 
outside in many sections. 

You may be bothered with aphis and 
those insects that were in soil or on plants 
when set. Spray several times and you will 
get excellent flowers with long stems. We 
had asters last season with two-foot stems. 
Plant only wilt-resistant strains. Early 
Royal and the branching types, also the 
California Sunshine, do fine for us and are 
the best sellers. A good commercial fertilizer 
worked in between the rows will repay. 

The cloth we use is called Floral Prec- 
tionette; it costs, 7c per square yard. We 
get it from Kendall Mills, Walpole, Mass. 

CHARLES SPENGLER, (N. Y.) 


Slipping Silver Lace Vine 

Answering Minnie H. Henderson, (Kans.) : 

Your climate may differ from ours, but 
the best time for rooting cuttings here is 
in December, January, and February. 
‘Cuttings should be made from old wood, 
preferably from near the root of the vine, 
and should be about a foot long. Plant 
three or four inches deep in soil kept 
moist. 

They root easily and grow rapidly, and 
do not seem particular as to soil. 

Mrs. WM. H. Martin, (So. Calif.) 


Plants from Seed Without Coldframe 
Answering Frank L. Brown, (II1.) : 
Several varieties of perennial seeds can 

be obtained from Vaughan’s Seed Store:— 

Aquilegia flabellata nana alba, saxifrage, 

dicentra eximia, two varieties of nierem- 

bergia, and rudbeckia purpurea (echinacea 

p.). 

A number of plants Mr. Brown inquires 
about are not naturally propagated from 
seed, such as lily-of-the-valley and polyan- 
thus. Others are wild plants which are not 
available commercially. Some may grow 
from seed, but Solomon’s seal spreads by 
underground root stalk, and tradescantia 
spreads any old way. I never noticed any 
seeds on this spiderwort, but have been 
trying to eradicate it from my garden for 
three years without success. The partridge- 
berry would probably grow from seed if 
treated like ginseng, but I don’t think that 
the seed can be purchased.  Shortia 
galacifolia is one of the rarest of plants. 
so if Mr. Brown wants either plants or 
seeds he will probably have to go on an 
exploring expedition on the mountains of 
the Carolinas. 

NEIL E. ANNABLE, (Ky.) 
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Correct Way to Handle Pussy Willows 
Answering Mrs. Alice Adams, (Colo.) : 
To secure the greatest: yield from Pussy 

Willows or other early shrubs cut for 

decoration in early Spring, cut all shoots 

to near the ground. Water and cultivate 
well to secure the maximum growth. Cut 
the sprays when ready next Spring. If the 
sprays are too sparse, prune more heavily 
or apply better culture. If the sprays are 
too heavy, prune less heavily. Culture 
here means entire care including water, 
fertilizer, and spraying if necessary to keep 
foliage in. good shape, for the leaves of one 
year produce the pussies or flowers of next 
year. Cutting of the sprays is equivalent 
to the pruning, and if properly done is the 
only pruning necessary. If plants run out, 
start new ones from cuttings or from a 


shade ape 
nursery. RALPH W. SHREVE, ( Ark.) 


Name of “Rattle Box” Plant 

Answering Mrs. W. J. Eberline, (IIl.) : 

Having recently looked through a pocket- 
size edition of the “Flower Guide,” by 
Chester A. Reed, which illustrates the wild 
flowers east of the Rockies, I recalled the 
picture and description of the “Rattle 
Box.” 

The plant about which you inquired is 
valled the “Rattle Box,” or the botanical 
name is Crotalaria sagittalis. This plant 
is an annual herb having yellow pea-like 
flowers in small clusters, which develop into 
large seed-pods, rattling in the wind or 
when shaken. It grows chiefly from Massa- 
chusetts to Florida and Texas, and to 
Indiana and South Dakota. 

The following nurseries have advertised 
in THE FLOWER GROWER as dealing in wild 
flowers. Perhaps they can supply you: 

Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville; N. J.; 
Lambs Nursery Co., E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, 
Wash.; Effie Runner, Richelieu, Kentucky. 

MARIAN B. CONKLING, (N. Y.) 


Old-Fashioned Clove Pink 

Answering Mrs. McLaughlin, (N. Y.): 

The real old-fashioned Clove Pink, the 
one our grandmothers sprinkled so pro- 
fusely among their other plants in their 
old-fashioned gardens, is Dianthus plum- 
arius semperflorens flore-pleno variety. It 
has a delicious fragrance and may be pur- 
chased in two-year-old blooming-size plants 
from Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 

The blooms are both single and double, 
variegated red, pink, and white. It blooms 
all Summer if the blooms are cut, or plants 
sheared and not allowed to go to seed. 
It spreads rapidly and is quite permanent. 

Mrs. Jno. B. Jacoss, (Ark.) 








PLANT NOW 
Beautiful 


MADONNA LILIES 


(Lilium Candidum ) 


10 bulbs for °1.50 


SELECT FIRST SIZE 





The loveliest of the white lilies, especially 
effective growing with delphiniums. 


$12.00 per 100 
Bulb Catalog on request 


lamp 6 Daher 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York 

















| Glerieus 
Madonna Lilies 


The Herbaceous Border 
is the ideal place in 
your garden for Hardy 
Lilies. A few bulbs, 
dotted here and there— 
where the close com- 
panionship and friendly 
shade of neighboring 
plants help their growth, 
| they eventually become 
| great colorful colonies, 
} enhancing the _ entire 
| beauty of the border, 
with their graceful digni- 
fied and majestic flower 
heads. 

We offer the finest stock 
| which arrives from 
| northern France in early 
| September. 








L. Candidum 





Extra large bulbs 30c ea.; 3 for 80c 
$3.00 per doz.; $20.00 per 100 
Free delivery on cash orders 
Write for our illustrated fall 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. | 


154 West 23rd St. New York 


| 
| 
catalogue 
| 




















PRIMROSES 


Very strong seedlings twice transplanted, will bloom 
next Spring. Primula polyantha, our choicest Pul- 
verulenta mixed in shades of apricot salmon and 
coral red. The beautiful Capitata Mooreana. Any 
of the above $1.75 a doz. postpaid. Double Lavender 


primroses $1.50 for six postpaid. 
Poulsbo, Wash. 


Nevill Primrose Farm 
Iris “Purple Silk” 
or “Peony Mikado” 


FREE with ORDER 











“Purple Silk"’ Iris and 24 others, 
all Beauties—Postpaid . $2.00 


“MIKADO” Peony and 6 others, 
Gorgeous Colors—Postpaid...... $2.00 


(} CATALOG FREE 


C.F. WASSENBERG - 





QUALITY PLANTS 
Van Wert, Ohio 


WHEELER CROFT NEW 
DELPHINIUM COLORS 


HAND POLLINATED DELPHINIUM SEED 
from spikes 2), to 58 im. long of flowers; indi- 
vidual flowers 2% to 3% inches; fine centers; 
wonderful laterals 1 ft. to 3', ft. long. Strong, 
sturdy stock. Crossed to produce longer 
spikes, larger flowers, finer laterals. $1.00 per 


pkt. 
WHEELER CROFT 
6123 8. E. 18th Ave. 





Portland, Oregon 


DARWIN TULIPS 


24 Bulbs *1.00, Postpaid 
6 Each of 4 Varieties 
GIANT, LONG-STEMMED VARIETIES — 
Farncombe Sanders, red; Rev. Ewbank, 
lavender; Inglescombe Yellow, yellow; 
Clara Butt, pink. Large bulbs. 

3 Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus bulbs, if 
names and addresses of ten flower 
FREE gardeners included with your order 
Write for complete list illustrated in colors 




























To prove that 
you get more, better & earlier 
blooms by Fall Planting of Star 
Roses —guaranteed to bloom, or 
money back—for $1. we send you 
2-yr.Field-Grown plants—1 each of 
* Ami Quinard H. T. Velvety crimson- 

maroon, with black lustre $1.00 ea. 
*& Federico Casas H. T. Gaily colored 

copper and orange, fromSpain. $tea. 


Get Send $1 for Both of these Fragrant Ever- 
free yy ing roses, P id. Ask for new cata- 
Cata- log. *‘Fall Guide to Star Roses’’, showing 
log _ finest new creations of Europe and America, 
CONARD-PYLE CO , Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
WEST GROVE 408 PENNA, 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
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al 
10 BEAUTIFUL 


Evergreens and Plants 


From the 
COLORADO MOUNTAINS 


Prepaid to you for only... .$1.00 


1 Rocky Mountain Blue Spruce, 4 year old; 
1 Mountain Pine, 3 year old; 1 Douglas Fir, 3 
year oid; 1 Colorado Silver Spruce, 3 year old; 
1 Rocky Mountain Blue Delphinium, blooming 
size; 1 Rocky Mountain Blue Columbine, bloom- 
ing size; 2 Mountain Viola—Winter Pansy, 1 
Mountain Shasta, 1 Kinnikinic—Red Berried 
ivergreen 


Plant now, Prepaid for... .$1.00 
HH. D. BELCHER 


BROOK FOREST COLORADO 


















10 Bulbs 25c, 45 Bulbs $1 
POSTPAID 
GOLDEN SPUR 
Large Golden Yellow Trumpet 
Send with order, names and addresses 
of ten flower gardeners and we will 
send you Two Extra Bulbs FREE. 


WRITE FOR BULB LIST ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH. 








HOLLYHOCKS 


Eleven varieties all double. Five each, 
or fifty-five plants in all, for $2.00. 
These are seedling plants and best size 
for transplanting. 


«- ‘ 
Richards Gardens 
Old Homestead Brand” 
Plainwell, Michigan 














ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now will bloom next year. Fine 2 year 
field grown plants grown from divisions and 
very superior to seedlings. Guaranteed true to 
name and color. Planting instructions included. 


Lulu A. Neeley—Large ox-blood red.... §.50 each 
Perry’s White—Glistening white... .. 250 each 
Olympia—Early DOUBLE salmon....... .35 each 
Mrs. Perry—Beautiful large pink....... .35 each 
Joyce—American Beauty red coccese seen 
Orange King—Very large orange.... .25 each 


All jabeled. Postpaid. One of each, $1.75. Order now 
HARMON NURSERY, Box F Prospect, Ohio 








“WEATHER MAKES 
° THEM WEATHERPROOF" 
ORIOLE METAL PLANT TAGS 


You write upon them with pen and ink or print with 
rubber stamp. Durable—Inexpensive—Easy to Apply. 
Introductory price for garden outfit $1.25. with 100 Tags 
$1.50 west of Missiasippi River. 
Sample and Circular on Request. Opportunity for Salesmen. 
; JAS. CORNER & SONS, Distributors 
438 N. Front Street Baltimore, Md. 


_ Rare English : 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a_large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH . ENGLAND 























Begonia and Primula Information 
Answering Vivian Perkerson, (Ga.) : 
Begonia Melior is a_ rather difficult 

subject under the usual home conditions. 

Its propagation is slightly different from 
that of other kinds of Begonias. Plants 
made in the usual way, by division of the 
crown, .or by rooting of stem branches, do 
not stool and are “spindly” and unsatis- 
factory generally. 

In the very early Spring, while the plants 
are still in good flower, select healthy 
leaves, cut them from the plant leaving | 
inch of stem with the leaf. Sink this stem 
into the soil in the propagation bed to a 
depth of % or ™% inches. Firm the soil 
around the stem so the leaf stands upright. 
Have no other part of the leaf in or on 
the soil. Keep moist but not wet, at a 
temperature of 65 to 70 degrees. “Bottom 
heat” assures success. Without it, rooting 
is slow and uncertain. 

Meloir and others of the so-called winter 
bloomers—Peterson, Cincinnati, and Lady 
Mac—are hybrids, having B. Socotrana as 
one parent. Socotrana is a native of the 
hot, sandy island of Socotra in the Indian 
Ocean, an unbelievable location for a 
Begonia. It is the only Begonia that has 
a bulbous root. The plant goes dormant 
during the extremely hot Summers of its 
native habitat and bursts into growth and 
flower with the winter rainy season. This 
habit of winter-blooming it transmits to 
these hybrids. 


AMERICAN BEGONIA Society,: ( Calif.) 
By C. M. Kelly, Cor. Sec’y. 


Amaryllis Does Not Bloom 
Answering M. C. Thompson, ( Penna.) : 


We put our amaryllis plants in a semi- 
shaded place outdoors all Summer. In the 
Fall we keep them growing until November 
first, when we put them in the vegetable 
room of the basement. Anytime after Feb- 
ruary first we bring them to the light. They 
always bloom eight to ten weeks later. This 
method insures blooms. 

Mrs. H. C. Crisp, (So. Dak.) 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


America's Premier Garden Monthly 
Practical, useful information that can be depended 
upon! That’s what you find in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle every month in the vear. Let it help 
you plan and care for your garden—you’ll like it. 
25c a copy, $2.00 by the year. Special offer, 
months for $1.00. 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 





CLUB ZINNIA SHOWS 
WERE SUCCESSFUL 


Free to Garden Clubs for 1937. 
Hold a Fraser Giant-flowered Zinnia Show next year. 
We furnish seed and awards. Write now for details. 


FRASER & SON. LTD... Seed Growers 
1000 E. Colorado St, 


Pasadena, Calif. 





MICHELLS 






and other bulbs 
for fall planting. Illus- 
trated in color. A wonderf"l ref- 
erence book. Send for your free cory. 


Dept. 30—518 MARKET STREET 


MICHELL’S SEE® House 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What Garden Plants Poisonous? 

Answering New Hampshire Reader: 

You did not give us a list of the plants 
in your garden, so it is only guessing what 
plant causes the irritation on your face 
and in your eyes. Our native Snow-on-the 
Mountain (Euphorbia variegata) will cause 
poisoning similar to this on some people. 
If you grow this in your garden it is prob- 
ably the trouble-maker. A solution of sugar 
of lead is very good for irritations of this 
kind on the skin. 

Mrs. Ciara C. BANGS, (Nebr.) 


Star of Bethlehem 

Answering Mrs. L. A. Culbertson, (Ohio) : 

We have had the Star of Bethlehem as a 
hanging vine in the house for years. 

A florist told me that it was Campanula 
isophylla. In the new Garden Encyclopedia, 
in describing the different Campanulas, I 
find this paragraph: 

“Other interesting species include C. iso- 
phylla var. alba, a tender perennial with 


starry white flowers, exceedingly effective when 
used in windows or porch boxes with a north- 


ern exposure. 
Witt L. BENNETT, (Wash. ) 


Experience with Delphinium Blacks 

Requested by the Editor: 

This disease appears early in Spring, 
when the plants are about a foot tall. I 
first noticed what looked like black oil 
had been poured over part of the plant. I 
had no idea what it was or what to do for 
it, but happened to have some Bordeaux 
mixture solution in the sprayer, so gave 
the whole plant a good dose of that, which 
stopped the spread of the disease. ‘The 
affected foliage dried up and fell off, but 
was soon replaced by nice healthy foliage. 
The plant kept right on growing and blos- 
somed as usual. Have had several cases of 
this come up in different places in the gar- 
den, and on different types of Delphiniums, 
but they all yielded to the Bordeaux spray 
treatment. 

Have never had a case of blacks on co- 
lumbines, but the “leaf miner” is giving me 
plenty of trouble. 


Mrs. Ciara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 


Are Hen and Chickens Hardy? 


Florists insist that “Hen and Chickens” 
are Echeverias, which are decidedly not 
hardy. They are little rosettes, usually 
blue-green, sometimes sold around Memorial 
Day, and used for covering or bordering 
graves and often for carpet bedding in city 
parks. They make interesting house plants. 
The varieties Metallica and Retusa, I have 
had this Winter, and they have very pretty 
coral flowers on long stems. 

Most of us, however, mean Sempervivum, 
also called “Houseleeks,” when we say “Hen 
and Chickens.” They are nearly all hardy. 
I had thought them all hardy, but after 
raising some from a mixed packet of seed 
found that some were not. There are some 
two hundred of them, many so much alike 
it seems like splitting hairs to try to sep- 
arate them. 

Sempervivum tectorum and its many vari- 
ations are the most common and they are 
quite hardy. 

S. arachnoideum is covered with fine 
“cobwebs,” and is not quite so hardy, with 
me. I mean by that,—some will live and 
some will winter-kill. 

S. soboliferum is another quite distinctive 
variety having rosettes about an inch wide. 
The little offsets fall away from the mother 
and start a nest of their own. They are 
hardy. 

Mrs. Davip SUNDSTRAND, ( Mich.) 
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Shade-loving Plants 

Answering Frank L. Brown, (Ill.) : 

The following is a list of shade-loving 
plants listed by months in the order in 
which they start to bloom in this locality. 
Those starred indicate a preference for half- 








shade: others do well in full shade. 


MARCH 


Chionodoxa luciliz 
*Heleborus niger 
*Scilla siberica 


APRIL 
Anemone pulsatilla 
*Daphne cneorum 
*Dicentra spectabile 
Epigaea repens 
Hepatica triloba_ 
*Mertensia virginica 
*Muscari botryoides 
*Narcissi—all var. 
*Polemonium reptans 
*Primula cortusoides 
Pulmonaria 

saccharatua 
Sanguinaria 

canadensis 
*Saxifraga cordifolia 
*Silene pennsylvanica 
*Veronica 

gentianoides 
Vinea minor 
*Viola canadensis 
*Viola cornuta 
*Viola odorata 
*Viola palmata 


MAY 
Ajuga genevensis 
Ajuga reptans alba 
Ajuga reptans rubra 
Asperula odorata 
*Aster alpinus 
Convallaria majalis 
Dodecatheon meadia 
*Erinus alpinus 
*Geranium 
sanguineum 
*Iberis sempervirens 
*Iris orientalis 
*Iris pumila 
*Linum perenne 
Myosotis palustris 
semperflorens 
Myosotis sylvatica 
alpestris 
Pachysandra 
terminalis 
*Papaver alpinum 
*Polemonium 
caeruleum 
*Primula capitata 
Primula denticulata 
*Primula japonica 
Scilla hispanica 
‘*Sedum acre 
*Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium 
*Tradescantia 
virginica 
*Trollius europaeus 
*Viola lutea 


Hueu 


Growing Gloxinias 


JUNE 
Centauria dealbata 
*Crucianella stylosa 
Geranium ibericum 
*Dicentra eximia 
*Dictamnus albus 
*Digitalis ambigua 
*Galium boreale 
*Hemerocallis flava 
*Hemerocallis 

middendorffi 
*Hemerocallis 

sieboldi 
*Hemerocallis 
thunbergi 
*Hesperis matronalis 
*Lilium canadensis 
*Lilium candidum 
*Lilium elegans 
*Lilium maculatum 
*Lilium tenuifolium 
*Linaria cymbalaria 
Lychnis chalcedonica 
*Lychnis haageana 
*Oenothera fruticosa 
*Oenothera 
missouriensis 
*Platycodon 
grandiflorum 
*Polemonium humile 
Spirea aruncus 
*Spirea palmata 
elegans 
_ ulmaria 
Thermopsis 
earoliniana 


JULY 
Aconitum napellus 
*Campanula 

trachelium 
Cimicifuga racemosa 
*Funkia (Hosta) 
lanceolata 
*Galtonia candicans 
(needs protection 
—Winter) 
*Hemerocallis minor 
*Lilium auratum 
*Lilium superbum 
*Lilium tigrinum 
*Rudbeckia laciniata 
*Sedum album 
*Sedum 
kamtschaticum 


AUGUST 
*Chelone lyoni 
*Gentiana andrewsi 
*Hosta grandiflora 
*Liatris pyenostachya 
*Lilium speciosum 

rubrum 

Lobelia cardinalis 


AUSTIN, (Penna.) 


Answering Mrs. I. M. Hayford, ( Mass.) : 
Gloxinias may be successfully grown from 
seed sown in Spring in a finely-sifted soil 
composed of loam, leaf-mold, and a little 


sand. 


There should be good drainage; a 


layer of charcoal in the bottom of the pot 


will insure this. 
scatter the 


sprinkling of sand. 


Firm the 
seed thin, 


surface and 


covering with a 


To water, place the 


pot in a pan of warm water and let the 


moisture 


seep through the 


porous 


pot. 


Cover the top with a piece of glass (not too 


tightly) to retain moisture. 
plants are large enough, transplant, 
shift to pots of larger size later. 

in about five months 


should bloom 
sowing seed. 


As soon as the 
and 
They 
from 


Bulbs may be started in March, planting 


shallow. 
fully started. 


Water sparingly until growth is 
Choice varieties may be in- 


creased by leaf cuttings. 
Peonies are notional as to depth of plant- 


ing. 


Perhaps this explains Mrs. Flander’s 
trouble with her hedge. 


The crowns should 


be placed two inches below the surface. If 
planted too deeply, they will not bloom well. 


Nor must they be too much shaded. 


like sunshine. 


They 





BessiE L. PutNAM, ( Penna.) 
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Roses from Cuttings 

Answering Chas. McClure, (Colo.) : 

Some folks start rose-cuttings in the 
Spring, but I never succeeded at that time. 

A few years ago I began to start Roses 
in October. First I made a bed about 
8 feet square; boxed it up as you would a 
coldframe. I dug the bed, mixed in some 
well-rotted cow manure, worked it fine, and 
levelled it, using a handful of sand, for 
each rose-cutting, putting them about 8 
inches apart. Then I selected some rose 
cuttings from my nicest monthly Roses, 
(also some of the hybrid perpetuals, but 
they did not do as well). Placed cutting 
in the sand, pressed down firmly, (being 
careful to put the name under the jar on 
strong paper that would not mildew from 
the dampness, so as to identify it later), 
pressed the jar down firmly, gave it a little 
watering; then filled in about 3 or 4 inches 
with dirt. Only watered later a little, just 
so as to keep moist. 

When the nights were very frosty, would 
throw a burlap over them; also a canvas 
to keep off heavy rain or snow. When 
severe cold weather set in, when the 
thermometer showed 20 degrees, I left them 
covered day and night, adding extra cover- 
ing in zero weather, only opening up during 
the day in thawing weather. 

When March came I had about 60 nice 
rose plants and by the middle of April or 
somewhat later, they were strong enough to 
plant in a permanent place, being careful 
not to disturb the roots, taking a clump 
of dirt with them. I have now a fine large 
rose bed started from my own rose-cuttings. 


BENEDICTINE SISTER, ( Mo.) 


Shrubs or Creepers for Clay Bank 

Answering Louis E. Mellvain, (Ill.) : 

I doubt if it can be said that any plant 
likes a heavy clay soil; it will be re- 
membered that bricks are made of clay. 
However, if the clay soil is not too hard, 
[ believe the Chinese Matrimony Vine, 
Lycium chinense, would prove very accept- 


able. This plant is semi-shrub-like, with 
long, arching, and trailing branches. Foliage, 
flower, and fruit are attractive. It is, of 


course, one of those rooting things that 
once established we are never quite rid of. 
S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 


EVER MOW THE GRASS?™™ 


—or trim shrubbery?—or gather flowers?—or rake 
up leaves? What do you do with the waste? It is 
rich in plant food, if properly treated. Why not 
turn it into real organic manure (not compost) by 
the simple ADCO process? Send for “Artificial Man- 
ure and How to Make It’’—FREE. 


ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 


Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for 
LAWNS. 3-lb. sample can prepaid $1.00 


IMPERIAL DELPHINIUM SPECIAL 


100 baby seedlings June planted (5-7 inches) for next 
year blooms delivered in fresh condition, for $3.5@ pre- 
paid. 00 one year plants, $10. © year plants, $15 
per 100. Lesser quantity at same rate plus 58c. (Mostly 
all are double.) 

Seeds—3 regular $2. pkts. a mixture of 80 double types 
—one of giant double white—one of 1936 novelties, in- 
cluding pink and old rose, all double—about 1000 seeds 
for $1.50. Half size $1. Seeds or plants delivered at 
once. All unconditionally guaranteed. Exclusively delph 
specialists for 15 years. Folder free. With 25 double 
white or pink seed—25e cash, 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS, 











Puyallup, Washington 


UM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 
(POSTPAID) 

This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of the 
easiest to grow, and is far the mest popular 
Lily of the day. It is funnel shaped. pure glisten- 
ing white with goiden throat. Grows 3-5 feet 

high, flowers July te early August. 
Send with your order. the mames and addresses 
of ten friends with flower gardens and we will 
incude one extra bulb FREE. 


ye Write for Illustrated Bulb Foider 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 















R.F.D. 6, Box SI6F. 


Tacoma, Washington 








FALL BULB SPECIAL 


40 Bulbs for $1.00 


Here are delightful bulb-flowers for the 
spring garden. All are hardy and easy. 
Handle just like Tulips or Daffodils. 6 
Blue Camas Lily (Camassia quamash), 
9 Orchid-flowered Bulb Iris (Dutch and 
Spanish Mixed), 10 Heavenly Blue Grape 
Hyacinth, 10 Mixed Crocus, and 5 hardy 
Star of Bethlehem. Forty bulbs, five 
kinds, labeled separately, for only ONE 
DOLLAR. 














Most interesting catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z 


on request 


Merchantville 


New Jersey 





Pfeiffer’s 


‘ GOLD MEDAL ) 


FALL BULBS 


Pfeiffer's prize-winning Northern grown bulbs 
are extra hardy—offer more brilliant colors. 
Buy direct from Pfeiffers, famous for 27 years 
as growers and propagators of Peonies, Iris, 
Lilies, Tulips, etc. All roots and bulbs extra 
quality, personally selected by the Pfeiffers. 
Order direct from this ad or write for Fall 
Bargain Book and Planting Guide. 





New Customer 
7 Bargains 


(1 5 PEONIES ..........-....-000- $l 
and Garnet red Peony FREE. Early 
varieties of most popular kinds. Col 
lection includes Edulis Superba (rose 
pink), Comte d’Osmont (cream 
white), La Perle (light pink), Susan 


B. Anthony (white) and Chestine 
Gowdy (silvery 2-tone pink) with 
Rachel (garnet red) Free. All 6, 


Postpaid, only $1.00. 


ve £ Seer eon $l 
A treasure house of beautiful colors, 
from pure white to the deepest purple, 
from clear yellow to dark maroon 
from dainty pink te deep wine red 
We guarantee every one to be a 
different variety, unlabeled Retail 
value of this collection last year was 
over $5.00. All 30 varieties, Postpaid 
ONLY $1.00 


SO errrerr ——e 
Fine Hardy Varieties. Collection con 
sists of one each, Regale, Umbella- 
tum, Tiger (single), Henryi, Tenui- 
folium and Philippinense. All 6 Post- 
paid, ONLY $1.00. 


O 7 PHLOX 4 ee 
‘‘Seven Varieties,”” including Thor 
Eclaireur, Independence and Four 
Other extra fine varieties. All Seven 
Plants, Postpaid, ONLY $1.00 





6 DELPHINIUMS es celine aa 
“Six 2-year Plants’’ includes 3 Bella- 
dona ond 3 Gold Medal Hybrids. All 
Six Plants, Postpaid, ONLY $1.00 


1 20 NARCISSUS ........ coaliae 


20 Narcissus bulbs, mixed. 2 each of 
Ten Varieties. Postpaid, ONLY $1.00. 


Any Four $1.00 Bargains Given 
Above Sent Postpaid For Only $3.50 


FREE 32-page Fall Flower Book and 
Planting Guide with complete 
offering of rare and varieties 
Write for it today 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 


Box F-9 Winona, Minn. 


popular 
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DUTCH 
IRISES 


bulbous irises are 





These beautiful 
wonderfully decorative in the garden 
following Tulip Time. They are being 
successfully grown from New England 
to California. The finest irises for cut- 
ting. Three of the most satisfactory: 
Yellow Queen—fine yellow, D. Haring 
tall white, and Imperator—deep blue 
Doz. 50¢; 3 doz., any assortment, $1.25: 
100 for $3.00. Send now for Illustrated 
Catalog of Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies, 
Dutch Irises, West Coast Native bulbs 
and many other bulbs for Fall Planting. | 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


1759 A Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Oregon 














PRIMROSES 


Selected plants for the particular gardener 
CASHMERIANA—Graceful heads of deep violet on 12-18” 


stems. Large selected 3 yr. clumps shipped prepaid 
> for $2.00 

VULGARIS—The true old English primrose with pale 
vellow flowers. 3 yr. clumps. 4 for $2.00. Prepaid. 

BARRS EXHIBITION RED—One of the finest strains 
ever produced. Rich crimson shades on 6 in, stems 
2 yr. fleld plants 8 for $1.00, 12 for $4.00. Prepaid. 

JAPONICA—This beautiful variety especially for the bog 
garden of shaded location. Flowers of crimson, rose to 
almost white, produced in whorls on 12 to 15” stems 
Selected 3 yr. plants, 3 for $2.00 prepaid. 

Write for our special fall list of choice roses, perennials 

and bulbs. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, INC. 
7240 S. E. Division St., Portland, Oregon. 











DAY LILIES — 


The new BETSCHER HYBRIDS. Abso- 
lutely hardy and free from disease and 
insects. Good propagators. As beautiful 
as any lily. Color from light yellow to 
deep orange. By getting a collection of 
varieties you can have bloom from May to 
mid August. 

As long as stock lasts I will send ONE 
EACH OF SIX DIFFERENT VARIE- 
TIES FOR $3. You will like them. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Box 45, Burlington, Vermont 
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Keeping Outdoor Pool Clear 
Answering J. B. Spencer, (Ont.) : 


The darkening or turning green is caused 
by the formation of algae. This growth 
comes quicker in strong sunlight and also 
grows best in acid water. 

The pool must of course have sunlight or 
the plants will not grow and bloom, so the 
water ,should be made neutral or slightly 
alkaline. 

I recommend the use of hardened picces 
of white plaster paris, which will help in 
making the water neutral. Use large picces 
and replace as soon as the plaster pieces are 
gone or dissolved in the water. Large pieces 
will last several weeks. 

In planting lilies or other plants, do not 
use soil that is filled with fresh stable 
fertilizer, leaf-mold, or anything that will 
ferment in the water. Keep plant roots 
well covered with large gravel or some 
covering that will keep large fish from 
digging the soil. 

After pool is well started and algae 
shows, put in snails; those that will live in 
water. All of them must have algae to 
live, so they will help keep the growth 
under control. 

D. W. Howe Lt, (Ga.) 


Source of Coloring Matter in Flowers 
Answering D. C. Royer, (Colo.) : 


One of the best books on this subject is 
“The Flower and The Bee” by John H. 
Lovell. Here one can sense the complicated 
structure of plant life and the many 
chemical combinations which go into the 
making of various flowers. Of course all 
writers’ words which run into the realm of 
hypothesis must be “taken with a grain of 
salt!” Evolution has obsessed so many 
great modern thinkers that they have come 
to imagine a flower as able to shape its 
own form and color, alone; to adapt itself 
to insect visitation. 

Scientists tell us that the oldest forms of 
flowers were green from an abundance of 
chlorophyll; then later flowers became 
yellow; and finally, as creation advanced, 
they went through all the colors of the 
prism. As vegetation converted the chem- 
icals of earth into living organisms, the 
master musician, sun, struck the keys of 
color-music. 

Our experiment stations could do more 
in the solution of color as affected by dif- 
ferent chemicals. We do know, however, 
that pink hydrangeas can be changed by 
iron filings, to blue; that godetia and 
elarkia are intenser in color in “poor” 





. 
For fall planting—highest quality Peony root divi- 
sions. Flowers whose colors range from white to 
deepest crimson, delicate water lily like blooms, 
or magnificent heady blossoms unequalled in na- 
ture. No flowers in all of Nature’s kingdom has 
more obligingly appeared in so many varieties. 


For landscaping, specimen plants, or cut flowers. 
Plant Auglaize Peonies for a lifetime garden. 


soils; that sodium tetraborate may become 
toxic; that fertilizers contain important 
chemicals not noted on the bag analysis; 
that a section of Northern Michigan is so 
deficient in iron that manganese compounds 
are found helpful; and that Detroit water 
is often so over-dosed with chlorine that 
florists have to use rain water for certain 
plants. 

Altitude changes the tints of some flowers 
and no doubt water has chemicals that 
affect hues. Temperature makes xanthic 
flowers predominate at the equator and 
cyanic colors north of 80 degrees F. Yellow 
is the predominant color of our Northern 
North America. It slightly increases the 
nearby temperature at night and is the 
most visible. Strange contradictions appear 
in flower coloration. Mexico, “the sunniest 
country in the world,” has many white 
flowers and the most gaudy of orchids. The 
flame-colored disa adorns a solitary habitat, 
under the “tablecloth mist” of Table 
Mountain, South Africa. 

Chlorophyll is an evident transformation 
by the sun of plotoplasm, similar to tanning 
of the human body, for this creative flower 
juice has a link in the blood of man. If 
we study, for instance, a garden sunflower. 
we find it thus in harmony with the host 
and in its colors, it is playing its part in 
the symphony of Nature which has con- 
tinually been rendered ever since on crea- 
tion’s morn, the chemically-different colored 
“stars sang together.” 


U. R. PrRRINE, ( Mich.) 


Time Required for Seed Germination 
Answering Karl Matthews, (Penna.) : 


Ticriptas: These usually bloom the sec- 
ond year from seed. Last year I planted 
tigridia seed in February and one bud was 
showing in September when frost caught 
them. A neighbor planted some seed in the 
greenhouse in February, and set the young 
plants out in May. Several bloomed i: 
September. Usually no blooms appear the 
first year. 

Trotitus: This is slow from seed. I hav 
germinated Trollius ledebouri in eight 
weeks by keeping the seed flat wet and in a 
60-degree house. I got about a dozen plants 
from two packets of seed. They bloomed 
the second year. Other varieties will prob- 
ably take a year to come up and two years 
to bloom. The forms of europaeus and 
asiaticus might better be propagated by 
division of the roots, soon after flowering. 


C. L. SuHrimpe, ( Wash.) 


LITERATURE \ 





RARE AND \ SWE 
POPULAR eo 


a J 
eee S ia 


All divisions guaranteed to be from vigorous three- 
year-old plants grown for division purposes only. 
All have five or more major eyes, and the generous 
root supply so vital to their growth. Shipments 
are made from plants freshly dug from the fields 
for each order. 

Send for our illustrated literature and price list 
which includes unusually interesting group offers. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS, Box 26, Van Wert, Ohio 
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Svurce of Color in Flowers 
Royer, 


Answering 
(Colo) : 

This question can best be answered by 
referring to any encyclopedia or hand-book 
on the subject; to be found at any public 
library. 


question of D. C. 


But color is not a quality of material 


objects, like mass, density, and weight. 
Color is purely a_ subjective sensation 
depending on sunlight. As there is no 


sound where there are no ears to respond 
to the air waves, so there is no color where 
there is no light and where there are no 
eyes to perceive it. This may sound like 
a hard statement, but color disappears 
when the sun sets, and whenever you go in a 
dark closet, or even every time you shut 
your eyes. 

The color of flowers and other objects 
depends altogether on the nature and in- 
tensity of the light they receive. This was 
strikingly demonstrated to me one day when 
[ started to paint the window blinds that 
[ had taken out to the back yard when 
the sun was shining. I was surprised to 
see a rich purple stripe appear where | 
had just laid on a coat of bright green. 
I was puzzled too, when I saw that the 
shadow of my hand on the green surface 
was the same rich purple. Then I noticed 
that the shadow of a tree showing against 
the olive-green wall of a neighboring house 
looked like a great splotch of purple paint. 
Why did the color change from green to 
purple? Here is the explanation: 

The green paint was composed of a 
mixture of blue-and-yellow pigments mak- 
ing green. When the rod on the blind, 
my arm, or the tree cut off the direct rays 
of the sun, the shadows were made lumin- 
ous by blue light reflected from the sky, 
and the refracted red rays combining to 
make the purple, while the yellow rays 
were excluded, not being refracted as were 
the red rays. 

There is a row of the iris, Monsignor. ex- 
tending from a corner of the garage across 
my rear yard. When the sun is shining, 
those flowers in the shadow of the garage 
are decidedly blue-toned,—those in full sun 
light glowing with red tones. If an artist 
were to paint these flowers to illustrate a 
catalogue, the two examples would look like 
two very different varieties; and neither 
would look like the specimen you brought to 
compare with the illustrations. The reason 
the pictures in the catalogues, fine as they 
are, do not give an accurate representation 
of the flowers they are supposed to do, is be- 
cause the finest and purest pigments cannot 
give the luminosity of the spectrum colors. 
Then, too, you do not see the pictures in 
the same light that the artist had when he 
painted them. 

There is a greater proportion of red and 
yellow rays in the sunlight that reaches 
the earth than blue. Much of the blue is 
strained out to make the color of the sky. 
but it is reflected in the shadows and ac- 
counts for the blue shadows on sunlit snow. 
In summer there is a great deal of green 
light reflected from the trees and grass, 
and you may see it on bright sunny days 
reflected on the ceiling of porch and rooms 
lighted by undraped windows. This green 
light will modify the colors of flowers in 
a room from which it is not excluded. If 
the walls are tinted yellow, the reds and 
vellows will be brightened and the blues 
correspondingly dulled. The walls and ceil- 
ing or rooms in which flowers are to be 
exhibited should be pure white, with white 
shades at the windows. If you haven't 
seen the blue, violet, and purple shadows, 
half close your eyes to shut out the glare 
and then look for them. They’re there. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
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Grapes Do Not Bear Well 

Answering C. W. Beerbower, ( Va.) : 

An Italian fruit man taught me to trim 
our grape vines back, leaving but two nodes 
on the previous year’s growth. Then I buried 
about the roots, quite a lot of windfall 
apples, just to get the apples out of the 
way. But to our surprise the following 
year one vine that had not borne and was 
in the shade, had several nice bunches; and 
all bore more heavily and larger grapes 
than before. I believe it was the acid of 
the apples, which could be supplied by 
something besides apples. 


SarRAH A. PooLe. (Ohio) 





SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS e BULBS 
Wholesale and Retail 


HARVESTING of bulbs in our very popula: 
gladiolus fields begins in September. Quantities 
of stock in all the best and newer types as well 
as the older favorites will be sold from OUR 
NEW FALL LIST. 


rite for your Copy 


SEABROOK --------- NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Japanese Irises, the giant of the Iris garden. 
Last of the Irises to bloom. The beauty spot 
of any mid-summer garden. Radically differ- 
ent from other Irises in flower form, and gen- 
eral habits of growing. 30 varieties strikingly 
illustrated in Cooley's remarkable color cata- 
logue, now running in its 2nd 1936 edition. 


Hemerocallis. Brilliant, exotic Day Lilies 
which spend their lavish beauty for one day 
only. Each day a new bloom, even more 
striking than the last. A sturdy end hardy 
perennial, flourishing under practically 
any garden condition. See the remarkable 
natural color photographs of this new 
Day Lily in Cooley's 1936 catalogue. 


crigntol 


Oriental Poppies. For vivid, barbaric splendor, 
nothing in the garden grows to such a state of 
perfection as Cooley's Oriental Poppies. Brilli- 
antly illustrated in natural colors in our catalogue. 
Get your copy today from the limited over-run 
of our 1936 second edition. World famous for 
its natural color photograph illustrations. Sign 
and mail the coupon below today without fail. 


SILVERTON - OREGON 


Please send me a copy of .... 


“AMERICA’S FINEST IRIS CATALOG’ 
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PUDOR’S 


Prize Winner 
Delphiniums 


Thousands of customers 
think them one of the 
world’s outstanding del- 
phinium strains. Prize 
winners wherever shown 
Pudor’s ‘‘White Wonder’’ 
Delphiniums, The world's 
finest pure white double 
delphinium 


New Seed by August Ist 
Seedlings in September 


Dutch, Spanish 
and English IRIS 


Like beautiful Orchids 


Bulbs are hardy every- 
where. Plant in fall 
y Magnificent LILIES Puget 
— Sound grown, the world’s 
best. MADONNA (August planting) REGALS. 


Choice Flower Seeds for Fall Sowing 
Our “GET ACQUAINTED OFFER” to readers of this 
magazine: 1 pack of Pudor’s Blue Prize Winner Delphi- 
nium seeds—200 seeds, regular price $1. Ten assorted 
Dutch Iris bulbs and 6 Spanish Iris buibs regular price 
70c. Tetal value $1.70, for just ONE DOLLAR. Men- 
tion this advertisement. 
INustrated catalog free “es 
PUDOR’S, INC., Puyallup, Box (47, Wash. 


GROWERS AND SPECIALISTS FOR 15 YEARS 
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PARKS FLowen nook FRee 
It pronounces the Flower Names; gives 
lime of Germination, Height of Plants, and 
Special Uses. It’s a Ready Reference Book 
chuckful of Good Things. Fine collection 
of Perennial seeds to choose from. All 
seeds 5 cts. per packet. Tell your friends. 
Write today. 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood, 8S. C. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of old 
and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower vari- 
eties, and gives valuable planting and growing 
instructions. 

HARMEL PEONY COMPANY, Berlin, Md. 


Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 











Your Name 
On our mailing lists will bring you 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty St. Salem, Oregon 











LEWISIA TWEEDYI 


The largest flowered of all the Lewisia, the waxen 
apricot flowers being from 2 to 3 inches across. 
Iwo years old. 


60c each; 3 for $1.50, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Ine. 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 





For September Planting 


BURBREC’S COMBINATION OFFER 


$1 75 3 Madonna Lily Bulbs, extra fine 
. 3 Blue Delphinium, superb Hybrids 


BURBREC NURSERIES, Lexington, Mass. 
(formerly Breck’s Nurseries) 
Send for complete Bulb folder D 


HARDY LILIES 


This special offer for the amateur 
gives long succession of blooms. 





Tenuifolium—Small, red; May. 

Concolor—Little red star lily; early June. 

Regal—Large white trumpet, reddish purple midribs; June, 
Willmottiae—Medium orange, red; July. 

Henryi—Tall golden yellow; August. 


One each of 5 bulbs, $1.00 postpaid. 


JULIA E. CLARK, * Canby, Oregon 
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Line and Lines in Flower 
Arrangement 


(Continued from page 467) 

smaller flower sprays gave pleasing con- 
trast, as did the long slender lines of 
their stems. We find in this arrange- 
ment that the artist did not repeat any 
of her basie lines. The long spray at the 
right is a continuation of the long line at 
the left; all the other leading lines are at 
angles to this one long sweep. 


COMPARISON of these three 

arrangements which stress line, brings 
out some helpful generalities. Balance 
(or stability) in a flower arrangement 
may be compared to balance on a seesaw. 
If there were an exact duplication of 
plant material on each side of the main 
veritical axis of a flower vase or bowl, 
there would be perfect balance. The 
minute we have heavier material on one 
side, we must have more light material 
on the other, or a greater length of the 
lighter material from the axis, or more 
height on the lighter side. We see that 
balance is secured by line in all three of 
these groupings. Indeed this is usually 
so in flower arranging. By inereasing 
the distance from the center of any piece 
of plant material, we increase the appar- 
ent size of the unit. A flower at the 
center of a group may seem light and 
inadequate; the further we remove it 
from the center bv increasing the stem 
length, the larger it appears to be. Line 
has effected the change. 

In selecting flowers with which to make 
an arrangement, we should always seek 
those with interesting stems. The ideal 
show gladiolus spike for the cultural 
class grows perfectly straight. The ideal 
gladiolus to use in a decorative arrange- 
ment has a bend, or even a double bend, 
in its stem. The spray to select is the 
one that shows a beautiful line in its 
vrowth; as the rounding curves in the 
ivy and geranium arrangement. The bend 
in the gladiolus stalk may be the one 





Narcissi and Hybrid Jonquils (44 Varie- 
ties), Tulips, Peonies, Bearded and Beard- 
less Irises, Hemerocallis Queen of May. 
; Send for catalogue 
Narcissus Mixture, good bulbs, many and varied kinds, 
$2.00 for 100, 25 for 60c; also in quantity for naturalizing. 
The glorious Jonquil Hybrids, Buttercup and Golden 
Scepter, either or both, fine bulbs, $5.60 per 100. 25 for 
$1.50. Queen of May, 3 for 50c, Peonies, 4, all differ- 


ent, $1.00. All postpaid. 
Carterville, Mo. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens 
KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL staxe 

>_ -_ & . 

“ly, Special Offer 20 for $1 wl 
' R Label is sea green pyralin; 
- stake 10” long rust proof 
rm aluminum painted green. Use 
ts — ordinary lead pencil for 
- mi tae marking. Price $5.00 per 100. 
Write for Catalog 
“FOR W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
SAMPLE (482 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 









line that gives a swing to the whole 


design. It is unquestionably the ivy ares 
which give a zest to the picture of which 
they form a part. 

Rhythm is a much-to-be-desired quality 
in a flower arrangement; rhythm is 
gained through mass, through color, and 
through line. Rhythm, in a_ flower 
arrangement as in music, is motion. With 
good rhythm the eye is carried along 
from one part to another without abrupt 
changes which serve almost to stop the 
eye. When one line of an arrangement 
leads the eye smoothly along to another 
line; when all the lines serve to bring 
about the completion of an idea, our 
arrangement has line rhythm. 

Too much repetition of the same line 
tends to make an arrangement monoton- 
ous. A mixed arrangement of flowers 
of the same general lines, like zinnias, 
calendulas, marigolds, asters, African 
daisies, cosmos, has too many circles, too 
much repetition of the same size and 
shaped forms. The addition of lines of 
different character will add greatly to the 
effectiveness of the whole; spike flowers 
will give an interesting contrast of lines. 


Poisonous Flowers 


HE Minnesota State Department of 

Agriculture has issued a bulletin on 
“When Flowers Are Weeds,” among 
which are described two poisonous flow- 
ers, which subject has been inquired 
about in recent issues of THE FLOWER 
GrowER. We are pleased to _ print 
extracts from this bulletin as follows: 


SNOW-ON-THE-MOUNTAIN OR MARGINATA 
SPURGE (EUPHORBIA MARGINATA ) 

“This plant is POISONOUS in man- 
ner similar to poison ivy. It is spread 
over the state by florists and from yard 
to yard, by gifts, ete. 

“Honey gathered from nectar of this 
plant will act as an emetic and purge 
when eaten. 

“A few drops of its milky juice in the 
eye will cause blindness if you handle it, 
then rub your eyes. 

“Many people suffer from skin irrita- 
tions caused by this weed, but do not 
know what caused them. 

“In some places Snow-on-the-Mountain 
has escaped to roadsides and adjoining 
fields. Destroy it and be safe.” 


JImMsOoN WeEED—DeEvIL’s TrUMPpET—AN- 
GEL’s TRUMPET (DATURA STRAMONIUM) 
“An annual weed and a criminal. 
“Children and livestock have been 
known to become poisoned by this weed 
through the eating of the flowers and 
seeds. 

“Such a weed has no place among 
‘respectable’ flowers.” 








LAURENS KOSTER 


Hardy Narcissus 


The most popular Poetaz or 
bunch-flowered variety for gar- 
den planting or pot culture, 6 
to 10 white flowers with yellow 
cup on one stem, very fragrant. 


Route 1, Box 75c 


20 bulbs of either variety or 10 of each 
SPECIAL PRICE, 


J. R. McLEAN, Bulb Grower 


Catalogue on request, listing over 100 varieties of proven merit 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 
Jonquil hybrid 
Rich golden yellow flowers of 
unequaled substance. Its keep- 
ing qualities is superior to the 


famous King Alfred. Long 
stems, often with two flowers. 


Postpaid $1.00 


Elma, Washington 
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September Rose Observations 
(Continued from page 463) 
beginning to consider next year’s rose 
garden. It is a good time to pick out 
varieties and to look for sources of them. 
I ean desirably suggest caution in early 
fall planting, unless there is assurance 
that the plants to be used have been 
ripened and defoliated by frost rather 
than by one of the ruthless “sweating” 
methods which seem to be sorrowfully in 
use in some locations. The purchaser 
can wisely insist on hand-ripened and 
-defoliated plants, and can advantageous- 
ly delay planting until this can happen. 
Not infrequently I have inveighed 
against the bargain plants sold sometimes 
in department stores and dime stores, 
but rarely giving adequate success. I 
should not want to feel that a real rose 
grower was expecting to build up a rose 
garden on this trash,—for that is just 
what it is,—most of the time. The prices 
charged for the plants would not pay for 
the growing of a decent plant, and the 
methods used in marketing and handling, 
mean, not infrequently, that the pur- 
chaser buys a dead or nearly-dead plant, 
to which suecess in its possible rose life 

is most unlikely. 


HERE is another angle to this rose- 

supply game. It is as to Roses 
which are taken from greenhouse dis- 
ecards. Let me explain this by saying 
that Ameriea is the foremost land of 
all-vear-around Roses, and the shrewd 
and able florists who grow acres and 
acres of Roses to high perfection with 
the aid of artificial heat, and sometimes 


almost artificial sunshine, are to be com- 
mended. But their plants wear out, or 
are out-moded by better varieties; and 
instead of burning this discarded junk, 
it is sometimes, without proper prepara- 


tion, taken out, rudely handled, and 
eventually offered at bargain prices, 


sometimes even in respectable periodicals. 
The buyer should always know whether 
he is getting what is known as a “bench” 
plant, which may sometimes succeed, 
but not often. 

There are respectable rose merchants 
who have reputations to sustain. There 
are no “fancy” prices in roses, for even 
the patented Roses sell at quite ordinary 
prices. There is no reason of true econ- 
omy for preferring either. the trash and 
sweepings of the dime store or the junk 
from the greenhouse discards. 


Again referring to rose observation, 
let me suggest that these fall days are 
rather fine days for looking up the vari- 
eties for next season. Don’t be bothered 
by novelties, which ought to have a year 
or two in the hands of the adventurous 
and well-to-do before they are given 
place in your garden. There are literally 
thousands of good rose varieties available 
in sound well-ripened plants which are 
sure to give satisfaction if planted ace- 
cording to the easily-obtainable methods 
of practice set up by the American Rose 
Society. As I see it, there are no really 
high-priced Roses in commerce today, but 
there are some contemptibly and danger- 
ously low-priced Roses which ought to be 
left with those who handle them, to be 
disposed of as the junk they are. 











PLANT BETTER BULBS THIS FALL... | 


_HAVE PRETTIER FLOWERS NEXT SPRING 


() Wuy not make your garden repay you to the fullest for 
1/ () ) your efforts? You'll see the difference in results when you 

plant healthy, well-selected — Dreer quality bulbs — Snow- 
drops, Crocus, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus and Lilies. Our 





= 


/ new bulb catalog has many rarities and all standard varie- 
| ties. Also shrubs,,seeds and plants. Reasonable prices. 
P Order these highly recommended specials now. 
, | BOTANICAL TULIPS (for rock garden) — Clusiana — 
! lovely white blooms, crimson-marked. 3 for 25c; 12 for 
1 | | 85c. Eichleri — large crimson-scarlet, black center. Very 
showy. 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c. Kaufmanniana (Water Lily may see like 
Tulip) — creamy-yellow petals marked rosy-red. Blooms a 
early. 3 for 40c; 12 for $1.35. Florentina Odorata — advertising. 


\/ fragrant rich-yellow flowers; bronze interior. 
3 for 25c; 12 for 85c. 
primrose flowers shaded with carmine-red. 3 for 25c; 12 
Pink Quartz — early flowering; lovely rose-pink and 


Blooms early. 


for 85c. 
blooms. 3 for 27c; 12 for 90c. 





Send for DREER’S Catalog of 


QUALITY BULBS for Fall Planting 





SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER 
18 bulbs, 3 of each of above varieties, $1.50 
36 bulbs, 6 of each, $2.75. 


MADONNA LILY — Fragrant, k 
u 


209 Dreer Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ Interesting. 
Marjoletti — soft 


your 


~ ness ? 


Today. 
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What we are about to say 
the usual 
Our answer to 
that is: Have we ever mis- 
stated to you? Haven't you 
friends, 
Wayside’s frankness a very 
definite part of their year- 
in-and-year-out dependable- 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. 


The Yucca and Moth Partnership 


HE Yucea, sometimes called Spanish 
Bayonet, is familiar to most of us, 

who have seen it in gardens; if not in 
its natural home, the desert, where it 
attains great size and beauty. However, 
few are acquainted with the fact of its 
dependence for pollination upon the 
female moth of the species called Pro- 
nuba yuceasella, between which and the 
Yucea there is an intimate relationship. 

In 1872, Professor Riley made the 
interesting discovery that the fructifica- 
tion of the various species of Yucca is 
almost absolutely dependent upon the 
agency of this Moth. We know that 
countless flowers are pollinated by in- 
sects that carry from flower to flower 
the pollen accidently collected in gather- 
ing nectar; but in the case of the Yucca 
it has been ascertained that its pollina- 
tion by the Pronuba is not aceidental. 
Instead, the Moth deliberately collects 
pollen with her mouth, which is pecu- 
liarly fitted for this purpose, and then 
applies the pollen to the stigma of the 
flower, much more skillfully than it 
could be done by an experienced horti- 
eulturist using the most delicate human 
appliances. 

We cannot eredit the Moth with per- 
forming this service simply because of 
a desire to assist Nature in carrying on 
her work, since the young Pronubas that 
hatch from eggs laid in the seed cap- 
sules, feed on the tissue which might not 
develop if she did not pollinate. 

Viota F. Ricwarps, ( Mass.) 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


100 New Unnamed 
Ideal Darwins — $7 


Noted for their brilliant colors and 


longer flowering time 


Although they are far 
superior to the old Darwins 
in every way, Wayside is 
offering most of them to 
you for no more. Their 
colors are crisp and bril- 
liant. Blooms are much 
larger. Stems longer. Time 
of blooming longer. 


found 


Read what gardening 


ure s\ J ° ~o e.e 
white. Plant now; blooms May-June. ! [ | | All right then, don’t delib- authorities, such as 
pang ._:naenragyl onan cl tinge | erately disappoint yourself. Prof. Hottes, Richardson 
COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE (illus- Send for our catalog now Wright, Leonard Barron 
trated) —- Showy, Crocus-like blooms. IM | 1 ke v selecti ¢ Seiad a hg 
Rich lavender. Planted now, blooms this i} and make your selection of say about them. If you in- 
fall. 40c ea.: 3 for $1.10; 12 for $4. the new Ideal Darwins at tend growing Tulips for a 
All bulbs sent postpaid. Write — The total available Flower Show, the sure way 
for | supply of these novelties is vou can win prizes is wi 
HENRY A. DREER Bree | ze you <a le 9 with 
Catalog imited. deal Darwins. 


Send for Seed Catalog 


495 








¢ AUTUMN-FLOWERING « 
CROCUS 


SATIVUS:- Very fine purple, slightly 


scented 


SPECIOSUS:- Bright blue with at- 


tractive orange anthers. 
ZONATUS:- Be2ytile° 


Planted in August and September 
these lovety C.cocus species bloom 
within 2 to 3 weeks, Especially 
recommended for the rockery; will 
also do well indoors grown in pots 
xr bowls. 


with yellow 


Price: doz. 40e—2.75 per 100 
COMBINATION OFLTER 
1 dez. each of above’ varieties—S1.00 


e BURNETT BROS., « « 


The Original Firm 
Established over 30 years 
“The House Famous for Lawn Grass Seed” 
92 Chambers St., Dept. G., New York City 








BARGAIN PLANT SALE 
Recommended varieties for Fall transplanting. A 
full page of tested novelties—and a FREE offer 
f $2.50 worth of new plants. 


WVrite at once 


HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio. 


RALPH E., 

















SPECIAL 


FALL BLOOMING 
‘ts OFFER 














FREE $400 

C TA OG seven fine varieties > 
Autumn ing ean 

ATAL A K J 

For You Siret, Ultra, Autumn 
Queen September 

Skies, One Selected Seedling and 

\ ta Eleanor Roosevelt Gold Medal 

\ 4 } winner in 1933-—-sold for $5 00 

. iw a in 1934 These Irises bloom 


both spring and fall They are 
hardy and free flowering 


IRIS °& PEONY FARM 


LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 





A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
of Fine Gladioli 


Growers 











THE IDEAL PLANT LABEL 


A new and better marker for plants and trees 


Invisible at a short distance, simple to use. Large enough 
tar full description, easily read, lasts for years. Auto- 
atic expansion allows for growth. 


Complete with ink—30 for $1.00; tree size, 20 for $1.00 


R. S. Young 
1101 Berger Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Grow BIGGER STRONGER 


Plants 





WITH A WATERMAT 


*‘Natural As Rain” 


More blossoms more fohage — 
longer life for your potted plants 
with this new wonder A hbrous ( 
mat that supplies the nght mixture 
tor healthy, rapid growth. Send $1 
for package of 3 watermats com- 
plete with copper saucers. Money 
back guarantee 

WAYNE PLANT PRODUCTS 


Wayne, Penna 
WITHOUT 4 hodabhed 


WATERMAT 
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The Fascination of Growing Lilies 


from Seed 


(Continued from page 465) 


cnough to sow the seed. Many growers 
use peat but we use a mixture of leaf- 
mould and soil. Seeds of rare species and 
hybrids that are too precious for out- 
door sowing should be sown in pots or 
flats in a greenhouse. 

In my experience, the quickest way to 
grow many Lilies is to sow the seed in 
pots of sandy loam in December and 
place in a warm greenhouse. As soon as 
the seeds germinate remove to a_ cool 
house. In May remove the pots to a cold- 
frame and sink them up to the rim in 
earth. Keep watered'and when the weath- 
er turns hot, shade with slatted covers. 
In July or August transplant to cold- 
frames into soil made up of compost; 
and leaf-mould with a little sand added if 
the compost is too heavy. A number of 
Lilies if treated so, will have some bloom 
the following Summer; that is eighteen 
months from sowing the seed. 

If the young bulbs are planted two or 
three inches deep, another two inches of 
leaf-mould and soil should be added just 
before Winter starts. The frames are not 
covered with sash during the Winter. The 
second Autumn, the bulbs should be large 
enough for the:r permanent home. There 
are always exceptions to every rule, and 
amongst Lilies species will not 
germinate for a year or more; and some 
apparently require to be out in the frost 
for a time before they will grow. In 
this connection, an interesting thing hap- 
pened recently. Last Spring a friend in 
New Zealand sent me a large packet of 
seed of the Himalayan Lily, L. gigan- 
teum, whieh seems to thrive exceedingly 
well there. It was sown fn a seed-bed, 
shaded and watered all Summer, but no 
seedlings appeared. Left unprotected 
all Winter, the seedlings began to show 
early in May. This is the first time that 
[ have succeeded in getting seed of this 
species to germinate though I have tried 
it many times. 


some 


HE time lily seedlings take to grow 
to blooming size varies according to 





AUTEN PEONIES 


Outstanding achievement of last decade in 
improvement of the Peony. 112 kinds, Dou- 
bles, Singles, Japs. Also selected standard 
kinds, Healthy roots. Send for list, it is 
different. 

Edw. Auten, Jr. 


Box W Princeville, IL. 














The SUNSET LILY 


Thousands are delighted with 
the easy culture and striking 
beauty of this new hardy lily. 
Have you tried it? 

2 for $1.00, 3 for $1.40 
Extra large bulbs for September 
orders 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Yerex Lily Gardens 


Tigard, Oregon 


Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 








Catalogue 
Free 








6 for $5. - Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 








the species and the manner in which the 


seedlings have been grown. We have 
flowered seedlings of L. longiflorum in 
eleven months by sowing them in the 
greenhouse in October, transplanting 
them as soon as the first true leaves 
show, planting out in coldframes in May, 
and repotting in August. 

L. formosanum is another species that 
erows very rapidly if given the right con 
ditions but we have not found it an 
easy Lily to grow. Of the hardy Lilies, 
some that will bloom in less than two 
years from seed if started indoors are 
L. amabile, L. callosum, L. concolor, L. 
Davidii, L. regale, L. tenuifolium, and 
L. Willmottiae. When the bulbs bloom 
so voung they have only one or two 
flowers to a stem. It takes three or four 
years before the full beauty of the plan! 
can be seen. 

Many people think that home-grown 
seed is the best and in order to gei this, 
bulbs of the various species must be pro 
cured from bulb dealers. If possible buy 
American-grown bulbs, as they are gen 
erally fresher. Imported bulbs have to 
be out of the ground for so long that the 
scales may become dry and the bulb 
weakened. It is not advisable to have 
only one bulb of a species as frequently 
they are what scientists call “self 
incompatible ;” which means that they 
will not set seed if pollinated with their 
own pollen. If there are several distinct 
plants of the same species (divisions otf 
one plant are genetically the same, so 
that we need separate seedlings), the 
flowers can be ecross-pollinated by hand, 
by taking a pollen-covered anther from 
one L. regale flower and carrying it to 
a flower on a distinct plant and covering 
the pistil with the pollen. By doing this, 
the flower is more likely to set seed than 
if it is left to Nature to do the pollinat 
ing. 

Not more than three seed-pods should 
be allowed to ripen on a plant, as seed 
bearing uses up a lot of energy which 
would otherwise go into making a strong 
bulb. As soon as the ovule is fertilized 
and begins to grow, the capsule turns up 
so that it is easy to tell if seeds are form 
ing. When the pod has reached its full 
growth, it is advisable to cover it with a 
muslin bag to prevent any seed escaping 
when the pod ripens and splits open. 
If possible the seed-pods should be al- 
lowed to ripen on the plant, but the stems 
of late-flowering species should be gath- 
ered before severe frost and taken in- 
doors. When thoroughly dry, the seeds 
should be taken out of the capsules and 
the good seeds separated from the chaff. 
They should be placed in paper bags, or 
better still in air-tight tins, and kept in 
a cool dry place until they can be sown. 
Most Lilies can be grown from seed, but 
the ones I have mentioned are the easiest 
to procure and bloom in a comparatively 
short time. Other spec’es that we have 
flowered successfully are L. auratum, L. 
aurantiacum, (croceum), L. canadense, 
L. candidum, L. carniolicum, L. cernuum, 
L. Leichtlinui var. Maximowiczu, L. Mar- 
tagon, L. pardalinum, L. Parryi, and 
L. speciosum. All new hybrid Lilies are 
grown from seed and several of those 
that we have raised have fiowered in less 
than two years. 
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AEUUD0ANSpLOGGA SHELL GOO RBEAONONBEODONNABEIONS 





Rate 15c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12'sc 


per 
word for three Or more consecutive insertions using same 
No order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 





New Rate {5c per word effective December 28, 1935. 
Begonias 
BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our specialty. Deserip- 
ive booklet 35c. Summer Special—1l2 unusual varieties, 
inne DP jlants, express prepaid, $5.00. Green Tree Flower 





G ens, 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Blueberries 
BLUEBERRIES: ened varieties, make shapely shrubs 
n garden, lawn clumps, hedges Berries large, delicious. 


Fail planting recommended. Booklet. Ifouston Orchards, 


Box K, Hanover, Mass. 


Bulbs 


OUR (936 CATALOGUE, covering Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Scilla’s, Lilies, ete., amd hundreds of varieties of Tulips, 
neluding the newest, will be sent postpaid on applica 
ion All bulbs being sent direct to you, free New York 
nd duty paid. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van Deursen, 
Sassenheim, Holland. 

10 DAFFODILS, eight good varieties, $1.00; 50 Tulips, 
e varieties, $1.00; half of each, $1.00 Blooming size 
ibs mamed and labeled. Postpaid Kk mball Gardens, 

6S E 82 Avenue, Portland, Oregon 

NEW ARISiOCRAT GIANTS, most beautiful, largest, 


rongest, perfect Tulips yet produced Introductory offer 
10 bulbs all different, $1.25; 50 bulbs, 10 varieties, 
00; 100 bulbs, 10 varieties, $9.00 M Rasmussen, 
Guy Park Ave.. Amsterdam, N. Y. 

grown Tulips and Daffodils 
size bulbs, either kind, many 
Catalog free. Kaylor Nurseries, 


PUGET SOUND 
ch 50 large 

j paid $1.25. 

W abinaten. 


beat the 
varieties, 
Blaine, 


Forty Spanish 
$1.00 All three 
Houdyshel, Dept. 


=? LARGE -E DARWIN Tulips, $1.00 

$1.00 Forty colored Freesias, 
Postpaid Catalog. Cecil 
Cali’ornia. 


tems, $2.75 


F, La Verne, 


Cactus 
CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Jiorn, Texas. 


size, all different, 
plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Fred Clark, Box 143, Vaa 


Cacti, 12 Desert 
Alpine, 


“Plants, 
Texas. 


CORNER OF TEXAS: 20 


ull different, named, $35.00, 


large 
Cactus, 
8 HOME GROWN CACTI 


$1.00 15 Sempervivums and 


Kcheverias $1.00 Ail different varieties Postpaid. 
George Cactus Gardens, Petaluma, California. 
Curios 
—a RELICS, Beadwork, Coins, Curios, Books, Min- 
5 Arrowheads 25c. 25 different named Minerals, 
oa $1.00. Catalogue 5c. Indian Museum, Northbranch, 
Inansas. 
Daffodils 
DAFFODILS—large bulbs, express prepaid. King Alfred 
or Golden Spur, $15.00 bushel. Victoria or Assorted, 
$12.00 bushel. Catalogue. VITO UOONENNA BULB 
FARM, Snohomish, Wash. 





EMPEROR,  doz—60e, 100—$3.50, 1000—$25; Alba Plena 


(late double white), 100—$3; Poeticus Recurvus, 100-——$2.25, 
1000—$18; Bifforus (late twin-flowered), 100—$2.50; Mix- 
ture, 100—$1.50, 1000—$12. Following per dozen, Olympia, 
85c; Tresserve, 75c; Homespun, 75c; Lucifer, 75c; Laurens 
Ixoster, 60c. Healthy blooming size bulbs Please order 
trom this ad. Cash with order. WALTZ LROTHERS, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 











PINK DAFFODILS: Double Amaryllis; E 


-erblooming Lris; 
itvbrid Clivias; Colored Freesias ; 


Pink, Yellow and Black 


Callas; and many other rare and exquisite bulbs in our 
Catalog, ‘‘Fall Bulbs for House and Gurden.”” Gives 
Culture Free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. 2F, La Verne 
California 


Dahlias 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
whole clumps as dug: Margrace, 
America, Mid West Champion, Pride of 
Wenoka, and 70 other up to date varieties 
day for money saving bargain list M. 
N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind 


sale of 
Pride of 
Austinburg, 
Write to- 
Markland, 1259 


Annual Fall 
Clara Carder, 


Delphinium 
1936 SELECTED SEED from massive flowering strains 
Large package $1.00, half package 50c Also Imported 
English Hybrid Seeds 75c per package. John J. Johnson, 
1966 Linden Avenue, Racine, Wise 


Gladiolus 


CHOICE GLADIOLUS, Fall 
100 large or 150 medium or 
paid L. D. McCurdy, 





Sale of assorted varieties, 
300 small for $1.00, post- 
Dalton, Pa. 


Classified Advertising Section 


‘Indiana. 


Uenvaaagnnesinsasenepeaatee 


ceuvennenenenensenenenennnets 


Gourds 


ORNAMENTAL GOURDS, 


| very large assortment, many 
shapes in best varieties Also Indian Corn in rainbow 
colors, Fullerton Gardens, Ellington, Conn 

Iris 

HYBRIDIZED IRIS SEED—1 doz. 35c; 4 doz. $1.00 
Labeled, postpaid. Ilenry Nolan, Cadiz, Ohio 
ItRISES—either 5 Siberian, or 10 tall Bearded, labeled 
postpaid $1.00 Earl Evans, 2501 Oakridge Road, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre 
paid for $1.00. List ready, John N. Bommersbach, 
Decatur, Ill. 
IRIS catalog Free 1000 varieties with Official Ratings, 
height, season of bloom, color descriptions and no bally 
hoo 12 Prize Winners, labeled, sent postpaid for $1. 
LeGron, 125 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio. 
FALL BLOOMING IRISES—fF'ree Booklet, describing al! 
varieties of this new, odd type Write to National Iris 


Gardens, Beaverton> Ore 


IRISES that Frieda 


speak for themselves—Buto, Mohr 
Indian Chief, Midgard, Pluie d'Or and Valencia, $1.85 
Value postpaid only $1.00 Peonies Oriental Poppies 
brid Daylilies Catalogue Arvista Gardens, Box 11, 
and Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich 
JAPANESE IRIS INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL—Six out 
tanding colors—heavy field roots, $1.0) Prepaid. Cultural 
directions furnished R. H. JONES. PERU, INDIANA 


Lilies 


FOUR PHILIPPINENSE, 


Regal or Umbelatum Lilies 25c 


Five pounds King Alfred Daffodils or Regal or Um- 
belatum Lilies $1.50 Five pounds Philippinense Lilies 
$2.00 Twelve packets Lily Seed 25c. Joe Smith, 1722 
Madrona, Seattle, Wash 

PARDILINUM LILIES. Very "hardy recurved bright 
orange, spotted dark crimson flowers. June blooming. 3 
large bulbs 50c. FLORAVISTA, Route 5, Olympia. 
Washington. 

PURPLE DRAGON LILY from Canary Isiands. Kare, 
hardy, unusual. Enormous ruffled purple ‘bloom. Write 


for complete description Oo. L. BIEL, New Albany, 


SIX. LARGE REGAL Ly 


$1.00; 13 


bulbs for $2. 00: 








100 for $14.00; prepaid. Limberg Nursery, Plymouth, 
Wisconsin. 

Pansies 
HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce immense, gorgeous 
flowers. 50 fine plants, $1.00. 10 Imperial Hybrid 
Delphiniums, $1.00 Satisfaction guaranteed. Postpaid 
Wayside Nurseries, Knightstown, Ind. 

Peonies 
PEONIES. Double size divisions. 3, labeled, for $1.00 
60 fine varieties at closing out prices. Would like to 
sell whole patch in the ground. Geo. 8S. Woodruff, 
Independence, lowa. 
PEONIES, good varieties, 25c each and up. Iris, Crown 
Lilies a? Money saving list free. C. H. Smith. 

Minn. 


Faribault, 





TREE PEONIES —50 Ones st named Japene se and European 


varieties, blooming size shrubs Herbaceous Peonies, 150 
sy varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
> 
‘a 





PEYTON’S PEERLESS PEONIES, 
ties. Attractive prices. Free booklets 
Rapidan, Virginia. 


World’s finest varie- 
George W. Peyton, 


MY PEONY LIST will please your 
pies, Japanese and Bearded Iris, 
H. JONES, Peru, Ind 


purse. Oriental Pop 
Perennials, Lilies. R 





Perennials 
2 LOVELY PERENNIALS for half shady gaidens Mer 
tensia (blue) $1.20 for 10; $2.25 for 25 Trillium 
(white), $1 65 for 25. Add postage. GRAY-COLE, Brad 
ford, Mass. 
PERENNIALS, 15 all different $1.00. ROCK PLANTS 
15 different, $1.00. IRIS, 30 different, $1.00 Labeled 


Postpaid. Cress Gardens, Marion, Ind. 


Plants 


big flaming flowers; 10 Iceland 


20 ORIENTAL POPPY, 


Poppy, assorted colors; 20 Delphinium in Wrexham, Gold 
Medal and Chinese strains; all 50 POSTPAID for $1.00 
Strong rooted 1 and 2 year old plants, grown in open 
fields for summer setting. Some will flower this fall 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Extra Gift of 
2 yr. old Olympia double Oriental Poppy, added FREE 
if you order this month. CLARK GARDNER, Ri 
Box 8, Osage, lowa. 


PRIMROSES AND BLUEBELLS planted September bloom 
next spring. 12 strong True English Primrose or as 
orted, $3.00; 12 extra large Mertensia, $2.50; both $5.00 
(postage extra) Walter Ellis, 97 Prospect, Summit, N. J 


UNDENIABLY LOW prices on quality 
flowers, medicinal plants. Orders given c 
Catalog. Henderson's Sotanical 
Indiana 


tock Wild 
areful. attention 
Gardens, Greensburg 


Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for 
ind prices to The 
Philadelphia, Va 


Rock Garden Plants 


Write for 
39 Lancaster 


Flower Shows. 
Horner Press, 33° 


Sample 
Avenut 


CONVOLVULUS 


MAURITANICUS, low spreading clumps 
blue morning glory like flowers all summer. Veronica 
armena, lacy foliage, dainty blue flowers Hardy, rare 
Sedum sieboldi varigata, distinct, rare, beautiful Lar¢g 
clumps of above, 3 for $1.00 Hardy Plant Nursery 
Siloam Spring, Arkansas 

Special Offers 
IRIS, PEONIES, POPPIES, 1000 varieties Betier ones 
for less Too many to replant. IRIS—100 mixed, in 
cluding Prospero, Ambassador, Guiadachau, Dream and 
other fine ones for $1.50. 25 choice varieties labeled 
$1.00. 6 Siberian varieties labeled, $1.00. 25 Fine Dwarf 


mixed, $1.00. POPPIES—6 choice varieties, labeled, $1.00 


PEONIES—6 choice varieties $1.00; 10 for $1.50; 20 for 
$3.00, labeled. 3 Japs or Sinaies.- $1.00, including 
Mikado, $1.00. LEMON a 6 for $1.00. BLEED 
ING HEARTS--6 for $1. fend your want list for 
special prices. DR. THIMLAR GARDENS, Ft. Warne, 
Ind. 

SiG- ATE boone cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume 
Matures latent buds. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. O 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPECIAL OFFER: "’ Hardy Pinks; 5 Physostegia; 5 


Achillea, the pearl; 5 Day Lilies; 5 Iris, assorted All 
nice plants for $1.00. CEDARCROFT GARDENS, Cooke 
ville, Tenn. 


20 LARGE CLUMPS of Perennial Phlox—30 
or Perennials, each different, $1.00 
tulips, hyacinths, crocus, lilies, etc. 
Ellenville, = = 








Rock Plants 
Would trade for 
qustamere Nook 


Semperviviums 
ONE EACH: Blandum, Braunii, fimbriatum, globiferum 
Laggeri, Rosy Purple Beauty, Royanum, Rubicundum 
Hybridum, Triste, Violaceum—$1.00 Ralph Huntington, 
Painesville, _Ohio 


TULIP BULBS, 


planting size only Healthy stock, out 
standing varieties Opportunity for commercial grower 
Write for prices. Louis Suttman, Miamisburg, Ohio 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, 


SCABIOSA GRAMINIFOLIA 


ERHAPS there is no such thing as 

a perfect plant, but one of the 

nearest approaches to that ideal 

that I know of is the grassy-leaved 
Seabious, 8. graminifolia. This is one of 
the plants that the busy person with little 
time for garden work should have in 
quantity, for it needs little care and is 
always in a presentable condition. From 
tufts of linear, greyish leaves, which are 
ornamental in themselves, spring slender 
stems from six to ten inches high, bear- 
ing large lavender flowers. These come 
abundantly in June and July, continuing 
more sparingly until frost, though usu- 
ally plentifully enough to present a color- 
ful picture. The best feature of the 
plant from the busy gardener’s stand- 
point is its ease of eulture. In fact it is 
quite foolproof, asking for little more 
than good drainage and a sunny spot, 
where it will prove permanently peren- 
nial without any care whatever. Plants 
of this species will be found in the lists 
of Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Ore- 
gon, and Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, 
Green Farms, Conn. 

DELPHINIUM PACIFIC STRAIN 

It was my privilege, through the cour- 

tesy of Mr. Carl Salbach, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, to grow, two or three years ago, 
some of the Vetterle Reinelt Delphiniums 
which he later introduced to the Ameri- 
can publie, and I should like to take. the 
opportunity to express my appreciation. 
Kor some reason I do not grow Delphin- 
iums as well as I should like, or as well 
as many other gardeners of my acquaint- 
ance; but this strain was a revelation of 
sturdiness and beauty, with individual 
flowers as much as an ineh-and-a-half in 
diameter, and some spikes nearly four 
inches wide. No doubt these dimensions 
could be extended under more intensive 
culture. The colors in Mr. Salbach’s bal- 
anced assortment are excellent, embrac- 
ing blues, lavenders, violets, and many 
of the so-called. pastel shades. 

ORIOLE METAL PLANT TAGS 

I have been as agreeably surprised, as 

I know you will be, with the efficiency 
and inexpensiveness, as well as the unob- 
trusiveness of the Oriole plant tags put 
out by James Corner & Sons, 438 North 
Front St., Baltimore, Md. Many of their 
good points are covered in that first sen- 
tence; but in addition, it may be added 
that they appear to make a permanent 
record that is easy to apply. 


GERMAN IRISES 


It is not often that collections are given 
space on this page, but the quality collee- 
tion of Irises which Mrs. Pattison offered 
in her page advertisement in the June 
issue is so outstanding it deserves special 
mention. Her copy does not say how 
long the offer holds good, but I am quite 
sure that your check for $3.50 sent to 
Quality Gardens, Freeport, Ill.. would 
still buy those eighteen wonderful Trises. 
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VIOLET CRESS 
The Violet Cress (Ionipsidium acaule) 
is quite well-known as an outdoor flower 
for use in paved walks and rock gardens, 
though it appears to be a stranger to 
most window gardeners. I know of no 
plant that comes so quickly into bloom, 
and that fact coupled with its ease of eul- 
ture, makes it possible to have its little 
white to violet flowers on two-or-three- 
inch-high plants at almost any time of 
the year. Seeds planted any time in Fall 
or Winter in pots of ordinary potting 
soil and kept in a cool window, should 
produce flowers in less than two months 
(within thirty days during Spring and 
Summer). Seeds were noted in the eata- 
logues of Ralph Huntington Nursery, 
Painesville, Ohio. and Geo. W. Park Seed 
Co., Greenwood, 8S. C. 
A NEW 


HORNED POPPY 


A new Horned Poppy (Glaucium ana 
talvjaensis) which W. Atlee Burpee Co.. 
Philadelphia, offer in their current eata- 
logue will, with its large, (four inches in 
diameter), clowing orange flowers 
throughout the summer months, be wel- 
comed by gardeners who are on the look- 
out for something that is spectacular as 
well as easy. Most Glauciums, even the 
ones that are ealled perennial in ecata- 
logues, should be treated as biennials, for 
they soon exhaust themselves by their 
prodigious blooming. That is an easy 
matter, however, for they come quite 
readily from seed and offer no difficult 
cultural problems. 


A JAPANESE SPIRAEA 


The Spiraea nipponiea rotundifolia, 
which you will find in the 1936 catalogue 
of the Lamb Nursery, East 101 Sharp, 
Spokane, Washington, will interest gar- 
deners looking for a_ six-to-eight-foot 
shrub that is somewhat out-of-the-ordi- 
nary. Not only is it beautiful when it is 
displaying its large heads of pure-white 
flowers during June. but its dark-green, 
waxy foliage is handsome until Autumn. 
The plant is hardy and easily grown. 


HONEY BELLS 


If you garden with your nose as well 
as vour eves. vou will want a planting 
of Honey Bells; or, as the botanists eal! 
it, Nothoscordum fragrans. This mem- 
ber of the lily family, which is closelv 
related to the Onions, comes from sub- 
tropical America. so is not very hardy 
here in latitude forty-five degrees North, 
though it probably would be in most seec- 
tions of the country. Rex. D. Pearee, 
Merchantville, N. J.. who lists it in his 
Summer Supplement of rare flowers, 
ealls it an enduring perennial, indicat- 
ing its hardiness in his section. Even 
though you live in a eold country, vou 
ean enjoy its delicious fragrance bv dig- 
ging the bulbs in the Fall and storing 
over Winter in sand in a cool cellar. 
Growing from a medium-sized bulb, the 


plant throws up a spray of narrow leaves 
about a foot long and later scapes to a 
height of twenty inches or so, bearing 
clusters of small, white, fragrant bells. 
ROSE VICTORIA HARRINGTON 

We have come to look for good Roses 
from Capt. Thomas, but he seems to have 
outdone himself in Victoria Harrington, 
which Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J., distributed last Spring. If you 
grow Hybrid Teas and overlooked this 
item during the spring season, you should 
make haste to get it this Fall. Unlike so 
many deep-red Roses, this one does not 
take on that unpleasant blue tinge but 
rather, age brings an inerease of the 
golden flush which is always present in 
the center of the flower. The plant ap- 
pears to be a healthy grower and a free 
bloomer, indicating a wide field of useful- 
ness in the years to come. 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I know so little about the newer Jap- 
anese Irises I should not be writing about 
them except that a friend who saw the 
collection of Robert Wayman, Bayside, 
Long Island, N. Y., tells me that Mr. 
Wayman’s efforts deserve wide recogni- 
tion. According to my informant the 
variety labelled Nishiki-No-Shitone in his 
garden is a marvel of beauty, having a 
delicate bluish-white ground cover sur- 
rounded by a deep rose-pink border, and 
further embellished by a_ pale-yellow 
throat. A glance at his eurrent list will 
show that he has a most comprehensive 
collection of these speetacular Irises, 
probably the most complete in this coun- 
try. 


Sundew,—A Meat Eater 


N this world of knowledge and accom- 

plishment we may fancy there is little 
left to learn about the plant world; 
vet one of the wonders of Nature is now 
found in Maine—that really lives on a 
diet of meat. It eats it greedily. 

This plant is the Sundew, (Drosera), 
a bog growth, unattractive yet very speci- 
tie because of its strange characteristic. 
The leaves are set in rosette fashion low 
to the ground. There are stiff, short, 
red hairs over the leaves, and these 
serve to hold insects attracted to the 
plant by its odor, and the eolor of a 
sticky substanee covering the leaves. 

A fluid is emitted from ends of hairs 
that has the virtue of digesting the meat 
food, whether insects or some other source 
furnished it. If a piece of fresh meat 
be suspended near the bulbous head, it 
will be extended until the meat is reached 
and held. Head will remain in position 
until the food is entirely done away 
with. 

The plant seems to be scaree and sel- 
dom met with, even in boggy places. 
Its ugliness makes it very unnoticeable. 


MARGARET AYERS, (Texas) | 
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CS€4 FOR MORE 
AND LOVELIER BLOOMS 


If you want a greater number of more gorgeous roses earlier next summer, PLANT 


STAR ROSES NOW. 


Fall planting permits good rose bushes to become established in your garden before winter; 
and with the first pulsing of spring, Nature is preparing them for early, prolific bloom, 
Unlike bushes planted late in spring, fall-planted roses resist summer droughts and winter 
killing with minimum care. ; 


But fall planting requires sturdier, better-rooted bushes of the type that has borne the “Star” name 
and the “Star” tag for over a quarter century. It is a fact important to you, that the “STAR” cellu- 
loid tag (which is our trade-marked symbol) is the first trade mark in all rosedom. Since its adop- 
tion it has been used to identify only the best varieties and the most dependable of rose bushes, 


STAR ROSES ARE GUARANTEED TO GROW AND BLOOM 


Our willingness to give that guarantee and to mark every plant with the permanent “STAR” Celluloid Tag 
is significant. Sometimes guarantees are like political promises—made in the hope they will be forgotten. 
But our “STAR” tag is your reminder not only of the name of the variety and the source of the sturdy, 
prolific plant—but also of our guarantee. 


Why not put “STAR” ROSES to the test in your own garden? The double-value offer below is made to 
induce you to make the test. Think of it—two fully-developed 2-yr-old, field-grown STAR ROSES at the 
price of one! And both these carry the “STAR” money-back guarantee to grow and bloom. 





USE 7 Cogres whet ordering, please. Check the second item if 
you wish our 1936 FALL GUIDE TO STAR ROSES, describing such 
s iil A LF- P R I DB E OF F E R = new varieties as Angels Mateu, Amelia Earhart, Feu Pernet Duchar, 
Tom Thumb, and 27 other novelties. A specimen copy of our periodi- 


2 “STAR” ROSES $1 cal “SUCCESS WITH ROSES,” replete with helpful hints on grow- 


ing and care of roses and news of the finest rose creations from all 


Sena only $1 with coupon at right ond we will ship prepaid over the world, will be sent if you check that item on the coupon, 

BOTH the following fragrant, everblooming roses GUARANTEED 

TO BLOOM: COUPON 

. AMI QUINARD H.T Crimson-maroon (with black SRSSSRSRSSSERETES SSSR SH SERS ESSERE SESE EERE eS 
Sg es ‘ih mY “ : RRS SS REREIN EE Leet ee $1 each THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 409, Penna, 

* FEDERICO CASAS, H.T. Gay orange and copper. Span- Cc] Enclosed please find $1. Please send the two sample dollar 
Sy ION divine wnawascdncatuisas eiekesthtenakeheenan $l each roses as advertised in Flower Grower. 


[] Please send your 1936 »% Star Rose Guide, 


Also, please send specimen copy of periodical, “SUCCESS 
WITH ROSES.” 


Check coupon and mail promptly, please 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists Since 1897 
ROBT. PYLE, Pres, West Grove 409, Penna. 











CORO REE EEO EE EE EEE HEE EHH HEE EEE HEHEHE HEHE EE EE 


Your Name 


pa Naa eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee) ¢ iy eee eee eee eee eee eee 2) State 
 TTITTIIIITIIIILI iii 


SSSSSSSEESESE REESE Ree eee, 


SH SSSR REECE CBecoeseeeaa 
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